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How Round is the World ? 


One Man and His Dog 


CHECKING UP IN AUSTRALIA 

Wo UR young men have left Melbourne, Australia, on one of the 
1 strangest pioneering missions. They are to measure the 
shape of the surface of the continent and contribute to scientific 
knowledge of just how round the world is. 


The party set off in a utility 
van and truck, each fitted with 
reserve tanks for a range of 600 
miles, and during the next five 
months will travel over thou¬ 
sands of miles' of the Common¬ 
wealth and penetrate deeply into 
the outback in some areas never 
before visited by white men and 
inhabited only by Aboriginals. 

Three of the men - are geo¬ 
physicists and the other is a 
mechanic; all are members of 
the Ministry of National De¬ 
velopment’s Bureau of Mineral 
Resources, with headquarters in 
Melbourne. 

Their task is a gravity survey, 
with delicate and highly-sensitive 
equipment lent by Cambridge 


SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY 

0ne of Australia’s veteran air¬ 
men is Captain Ivan Holy- 
man. now chairman of the 
country’s biggest commercial air 
line. He has spent thousands of 
hours in the air over the last 
three decades, but no journey 
ever gave him such a thrill as 
when lie flew recently in one of 
the company's aircraft to in¬ 
augurate the service from Mel¬ 
bourne across Bass Strait* to 
Devonport, in Northern Tas¬ 
mania. 

Ninety-nine years ago, almost 
to the day, the airman’s grand¬ 
father, living in Devonport, set 
sail in a small ketch to run a 
freight service around the Tas¬ 
manian coast. Prom that small 
beginning W. Holvman & Sons’ 
shipping line was developed and 
extended to the Australian 
coastal trade. A furfher step 
was the formation of the airline 
company. 


University. Similar surveys have 
been made elsewhere, mainly in 
the Northern Hemisphere; but 
this Australian project will be 
one of the most extensive yet 
undertaken. Eventually it will 
extend north into New Guinea 
and south into the sub-Antarctic 
—perhaps to the ice-cap itself. 

The party will set' up check 
stations at intervals of 300 to 
500 miles. Preferably they will 
, seek level sites where the height 
above sea-level can be accurately 
checked and where the tempera¬ 
ture is reasonably constant. 

Swinging Pendulums 

At each point a pair of pen¬ 
dulums will be swung in a 
vacuum for 24 hours, the read-, 
ings being continuously recorded. 

They have to be accurate to 
one ten-milliontli of a second, 
and therefore the radio receiver 
will be tuned regularly to the 
U S Standards Bureau time 
signals broadcast from Washing¬ 
ton and Honolulu. The equip¬ 
ment is so sensitive that one spot 
of rust on a pendulum’ would 
upset the calculations. 

The information gained will be 
flown back to the Melbourne 
head office of the Bureau for 
calculations that will take about 
two years to complete. 

On this trip the party will set 
up several stations throughout 
the Commonwealth. They will 
then go north round the coast, 
with frequent excursions into the 
roadless interior until they get 
to Darwin. They will return 
through the centre to Adelaide 
and Melbourne—about October— 
and set out again for Queensland 
and New South Wales. In all, 
55 stations will this year be set 
up for the fascinating survey. 



Four-Master Under Tow 


The barquentine Almirante Saldanha, Brazilian training ship, 
being towed into Barrow-in-Furness—where she was built—for 
overhaul before visiting other British ports during the summer. 



In this picture are Mr Roderick Nicholson of Portree, in Skye, and two-year-old Spot, who have 
proved to be a great team at sheepdog trials. Last year they were champion? of all Scotland. 


A Roman’s Savings 
Come to Light 

u^HE great mechanical digger of 
the Oxfordshire Ironstone 
Company heaved up its last load, 
and the engine was silenced for 
the week-end. 

On the Sunday there was a 
storm, and when the workmen 
returned on the Monday one of 
them noticed some round objects 
where the earth had been dis¬ 
turbed. The heavy rain had ex¬ 
posed a collection of 127 Roman 
coins which had been hidden for 
about 1600 years. 

The heads of Diocletian, Con¬ 
stantine, Tacitus, and three other 
Roman emperors appear on the 
coins. 

The collection will be kept at 
the Ashmolean Museum, but it is 
hoped that they will also be ex¬ 
hibited ’ sometime in Banbury 
Museum, which is nearer to the 
spot where they were discovered. 


HARDL Y NECESSAR Y 

qOME -people in the United 
.D States do not know as much 
about New Zealand as they 
should. A New York business 
firm advertising in Neic Zealand 
newspapers made the request: 
“All correspondence in English, 
please." 


ROOKS & ROLLS 

gEVERAL neighbours living in a 
street in Carnoustie, Forfar¬ 
shire. were puzzled at the regular 
disappearance of their rolls from 
doorsteps in the morning. Paper 
bags were found lying in shreds, 
with no sign of the rolls! 

A householder determined to 
clear up the mystery. One morn¬ 
ing he rose early and,, when he 
heard the rolls being delivered, 
slipped out and replaced them 
with some stale crusts. Then he 
settled down at a window to 
await events. 

Shortly afterwards a large rook 
landed on the garden path, had 
a quick look round, seized the 
paper bag firmly in its beak, and 
carried it back to the path. 
There it held the bag with one 
claw and pulled it to pieces with 
its beak. 

The rook’s consternation at 
finding dry crusts instead of the 
usual fresh rolls was very evident. 
Uttering a squawk of disgust it 
abandoned the crusts and stalked 
indignantly away. Other rooks 
which came seemed to be of the 
same opinion. 

The householder, however, had 
found the explanation of the 
missing rolls, and now every 
morning there rests on his door¬ 
steps a large biscuit tin labelled 
“Roll box. Anti-rook model.” 


Alive 300,000,000 
Years Ago 

^ schoolboy has found at Arni- 
ston. in Midlothian, a frag¬ 
ment of a lepidodendron tree 
which was growing about 
300.000.000 years ago. The frag¬ 
ment was ■ discovered in ground 
that had been turned up by open¬ 
cast coal-mining operations. In 
certain cases this tree grew to a 
height of over 100 feet. It was 
common in the Age in which 
the coal seams were laid down, 
and it is found in the older Red 
Sandstone strata. Its puny 
descendant is the club moss. 

The fossil consists of a piece 
of sandstone, nine inches by six. 


Passport to Pakistan 

seven-year-old American boy. 

Bob Bjorseth, is the proud 
possessor of what he hopes is an 
unusual passport that may one 
day take him to Pakistan. 

When the Pakistan . Prime 
Minister, Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, 
recently visited Kansas City, 
Bob’s home town, Bob told him, 
“I would like to visit Pakistan 
but I have no passport.” 

So the Pakistan Premier gave 
Bob a signed photogranh of him¬ 
self and said, “See if this will 
take you to Karachi.” 
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Great Britain and the 
Schuman Plan 

All people of good will‘welcome proposals for closer ties 
between the free nations. Such a proposal is the Schuman 
Plan, under discussion in Paris by the leading statesmen 
of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg, with Great Britain’s representatives as lookers-on. 


News From Everywhere 


The Schuman Plan', announced 
to the world on May 9, involves 
the pooling of their resources in 
coal and steel by the nations 
which adopt it. As we write, 
Britain is giving fuller considera¬ 
tion to the new principles set 
forth by M. Schuman before 
joining a European conference on 
the whole scheme. 

A few important points, writes 
a C N correspondent, must be 
made clear to enable us to under¬ 
stand the significance of both the 
Schuman Plan, and of Britain's 
attitude to its proposals. 


JET-PROPELLED 
OLD LADY 

J ^ grand old lady of the Clyde, 
the 62-year-old railway paddle- 
boat Lucy Ashton, has been given 
a new lease of life. She was 
ready for demolition when the 
British Shipbuilding Research 
Association intervened and saved 
her, and next month she will 
undergo scientific tests in the 
Gareloch, off the Firth of Clyde. 

Equipped with aerial jet en¬ 
gines, the Lucy Ashton will speed 
over the water in experiments 
to discover the resistance of a 
ship travelling at higher speed 
than usual. Naval architects 
will be housed in a soundproof 
cabin to enable them to take 
instrumental recordings amid the 
roar of the engines. Ship de¬ 
signers hope to obtain more 
accurate recordings from these 
tests than they would by 
working with'models in an ex¬ 
perimental tank. 


Bees and Birds 

J bird knocking at the en¬ 
trance of a beehive and ask¬ 
ing if it might nest inside, would 
receive a pointed answer, one 
would imagine. 

Yet in a wood near Welling¬ 
borough a colony of bees have 
raised no objection to a yellow- 
hammer nesting in their hive and 
hatching-out nine chicks. 

Perhaps they said to Mrs 
Yellowhammer: “You mind your 
1 buzzyness ’ and we’ll mind ours." 

Another adventurous bird is a 
hen at Hartland, Devon, which 
knocks on the door of her owner’s 
house and, when it is opened, 
solemnly walks upstairs and lays 
an egg on the bed. There is 
going to be a bit of misunder¬ 
standing when she becomes 
broody! 


Your C N 

A NOTHER splendid map, 
^ giving in pictures news 
from all over the world, will 
appear in next week’s C N. 

Also in that issue will be given 
the first instalment of a new 
picture-serial dealing with the 
astounding adventures of Baron 
Munchausen, of whom more 
may be read on page 8 this week. 

MARE sure of next week’s C N 
by ordering it now. Better 
still, give your newsagent a firm 
order to deliver the C N regu¬ 
larly cac h week. 


There has been in the past 
few years a growing trend in 
both the French and German 
public opinion that some remedy, 
drastic if necessary, has to be 
found to overcome the age-long 
feud between the two nations, 
and so make Europe peaceful and 
united, instead of warring and 
torn. Many people believe this 
could be achieved by creating a 
new State, a European Federa¬ 
tion, though all of them, especi¬ 
ally those who hold office in the 
Governments, consider that it is 
still too early to speak of a 
United States of Europe. 

There is no doubt that these 
political thinkers—and one of the 
most outstanding among them Is 
M. Schuman, the French Foreign 
Minister—hold that if we cannot 
get Union now we should at least 
make a good attempt to get at 
least a part of that Union. 

Linked Industries 

M. Schuman believes, and is sup¬ 
ported by many French leaders 
and economic experts, that it 
would be a good idea to get the 
German and French coal and 
steel industries under one roof, 
as it were, and by this one effort 
achieve great economic and 
political advantages for the bene¬ 
fit of the whole Continent. The 
economic advantages are clear, 
for Germany has always de¬ 
pended on French iron ore, and 
France has always been an ex¬ 
cellent customer for German coal 
and coke. 

Such a link-up in which other 
countries could join, if they 
wished, would also benefit Euro¬ 
pean peace, for through it the 
European steel and coal in¬ 
dustries would cease to be con¬ 
trolled by any single nation. 
Henceforth, no-one would be able 
to start making guns and other 
weapons, say in the Ruhr, with¬ 
out the permission of a new inter¬ 
national authority created by all 
countries participating in the 
scheme. 

Such an international authority 
would also have powers of de¬ 
cision not only on the production 
of steel and coal, but also on 
customs tariffs, railway freights, 
and so on. And this, in the view 
of European federalists, would be 
a most useful beginning for a 
future United States of Europe. 

National Sovereignty 

These are the essential points 
of the Schuman Plan, but be¬ 
cause some of them widely 
affect the principles of national 
sovereignty our Government felt 
unable to take part in the Paris 
Conference. 

Britain, with her va^t overseas 
connections, is reluctant to accept 
without fuller consideration on 
her own part the idea of a 
new authority—a sort of a super¬ 
state, not responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment in Westminster. Britain 
prefers consultation, discussion, 
and agreement from time to 
time to the establishment—at 
this moment—of a new European 
State. This does not, of course, 
imply that when the time is right 
we shall not link up with our 
neighbours. 


GULF STREAM SURVEY 

Some fifty American and 
Canadian scientists aboard six 
research ships have been mak¬ 
ing a three-week survey of 1500 
miles of the Gulf Stream. In 
recent years the Gulf Stream has 
meandered widely between Cape 
Hatteras and Grand Banks, and 
the object is to gain more cer¬ 
tain knowledge of its behaviour. 

The New Zealaild, Government 
are to prepare for the electrifi¬ 
cation of some of its railways by 
sending a team of railwaymen 
to train in England. 

In May 17,250 cars, commer¬ 
cial vehicles, and tractors were 
exported from Britain by the 
Ford Motor Company—more 
than during any other month in 
the firm’s history. 

The airport at Rangoon, capital 
of Burma, is to be reconstructed. 
When completed it will probably 
be one of the world’s five largest 
airports. 



A year ago ftve-year-old Angela 
Murray, of Croydon, adopted Jackie 
the Jackdaw after he had broken 
his leg. But now he is better he 
does not want to leave her, and 
one reason undoubtedly is that she 
lets him finish off her ice creams. 

Truman Town 

A new town to be built in 
Galilee is to be named Harry S. 
Truman, in honour of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

A St Bernard pup is being 
trained in New Zealand for rescue 
work on Mount Egmont, which 
is over 8000 feet high and capped 
with snow and ice for much of 
the year. 

A special train of 14 trucks re¬ 
cently moved a farm 550 miles— 
from Lochwinnoch, in Renfrew¬ 
shire to Bude in Cornwall. This 
was a record long-distance farm 
removal for British Railways. 

THUNDER IN THE AIR 

Flying through thunderstorms 
is to be part of the training of 
all RAF pilots. The technique 
worked out by the U S Air Force 
after more than 1300 experi¬ 
mental flights through storms 
has been confirmed by RAF 
research. The most severe tur- 
bulance usually occurs between 
10,000 and 20,000 feet. 

The Kent town of Deal is to 
receive a number of fine sports 
facilities under the will of Sir 
Ernest Bruce Charles. They in¬ 
clude a football ground complete 
with covered stand and pavilion, 
and a large boathouse • and club- 
room. 

Camps for the exchange of 
young industrial workers this 
summer are being organised in 
Britain and France by the In¬ 
dustrial Welfare Society. 

In honour of its Jubilee the 
Northampton Battalion of the 
Boys’ Brigade will be reviewed 
by the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester on Saturday, June 24. 


An all-white sparroiv has been, 
seen at Dittisham, Devonshire. 

Mr Jones, of Kenton, Middle¬ 
sex, found a wasps’ nest with 
30,000 eggs under the floor of his 
home recently. 

A smaller version of the 
Colonial Exhibition held in 
London last summer is now 
making a nine-month tour of the 
provinces. Among the places it 
is visiting are Southampton, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Glas¬ 
gow, Birmingham, and Bradford. 

Scout James Smith, 12, of the 
138th Glasgow Group, has been 
awarded the Gilt Cross for saving 
the life of his nine-year-old sister 
when her nightdress caught fire. 

Canada now has about 114,000 
Boy Scouts, 20 per cent more 
than at the end of the war. 

Scottish farmers now use 
36,850 tractors, as against 29,900 
in 1948. 

Queen Mary’s Gift 

The first pipe for a new organ 
for All Hallows-by-the-Tower, the 
oldest parish church in the City, 
has been donated by Queen Mary. 
The instrument, costing £17,000, 
is to be known as Queen Mary's 
Organ. 

The first thirty broad-gauge 
railway trucks with adjustable 
axles for the direct fruit traffic 
between Valencia and the rest of 
Europe have just been completed. 
Using the Channel Ferry Service, 
fruit from Valencia will reach 
London in 50 hours. 

A new American radio station 
at Tangier, Morocco, to be com¬ 
pleted by October, will be one of 
the most powerful in the world. 

PHONE NUMBERS 

In New Zealand there is one 
telephone for every six people. 
Only the United States, Sweden, 
and Canada have more tele¬ 
phones in proportion to popu¬ 
lation. 

A new French memorial lo 
Earl Haig, to replace the one at 
Montreuil which was destroyed 
in the last war, will be unveiled 
on June 25. 

The number of fat cattle on 
Ulster farms has risen from 
187,000 in 1940-41 to 250,000 this 
year. 

Defender of Dovedale 

A plaque has been placed on 
the Lion Face Rock at Dovedale 
with the inscription: “This dale 
and adjoining lands became 
National Trust property through 
the vision of the late Mr F. A. 
Holmes, M A, J P, of Buxton, who 
planned to that end from 1916 to 
1947.” 

A Liverpool horse named Colin 
has, for the second year running, 
won the Cup for the best-trained 
police horse at the Richmond 
Royal Horse Show. Colin stood 
perfectly still while rattles and 
red flags were waved, and blank 
cartridges were fired round his 
fetlocks. 

NOTES AT MIDNIGHT 

A new idea for writing in the 
dark comes from Germany. It is 
a flashlight fountain-pen in which 
a ball type pen is fitted with a 
bulb lit by a tiny battery, which 
will bum for three hours. 

An animal hospice is to be built 
at London Airport for the recep¬ 
tion of all kinds of animals trans¬ 
ported by air. It will be provided 
and staffed by the R S P C A, and 
will have a pharmacy and 
surgery. 
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Chibeka’s Nightly 
Vigil 

JJow does Chibeka manage to 
do his job without sleep? 
And how, although he has no 
watch, can Chibeka be such a 
good timekeeper? 

Chibeka (writes a South 
African correspondent) is a 
native who works as a garden 
boy in the grounds of St Joseph’s 
Mission Station, 20 miles from 
the North Rhodesian Copperbelt 
town of Kitwe. 

Each morning Chibeka is at 
his task hoeing the potatoes and 
beans, and cleaning the tomato 
and cabbage patches. 

One day recently the Fran¬ 
ciscan Fathers found that a 
bush pig had been visiting the 
gardens. They asked Chibeka if 
he could help them to save their 
precious vegetables against the 
nightly marauder. 

Chibeka agreed, but did not 
say how he would help. The 
Fathers soon found out, for at 
intervals during the next night 
they were roused by a deafening 
din. It was Chibeka beating an 
empty petrol tin with a stick. 
No bush pig came near the 
gardens. 

Nightly for six weeks Chibeka 
has been keeping up his vigil, 
at regular five-minute intervals 
noisily banging the can. 

And each morning, punctual as 
ever, Chibeka presents himself at 
the mission gate for duty! 


JAM-JAR 

GREENHOUSE 

'J'here are 1500 jam jars at the 
bottom of Mr Claxton’s 
garden at Forest Hill, London. 
They are all one-pound jars and 
are held together by cement to 
form a greenhouse! 

Mr Claxton, a 46-year-old dis¬ 
abled ex-Serviceman, thought of 
the idea of making such a green¬ 
house last winter. His spare time 
since Easter has been something 
of a busman’s holiday—he is a 
bricklayer—and one of his ablest 
and keenest helpers has been his 
Boy Scout son Edward. 

When nearby housewives heard 
of the project they saved their 
“empties ” and gave them to Mr 
Claxton. The greenhouse is now 
complete and, apart from the 
windows and doors, is made en¬ 
tirely from the jam jars. 

Mrs Claxton is now looking 
forward to some early tomatoes. 

Pastures From 
Pit Heaps 

Jn the West Riding of Yorkshire 
plans have been worked out 
which will transform unsightly 
colliery waste heaps into grass- 
covered slopes on which sheep 
may graze. 

It has been found that much 
of the waste material dumped on 
tips is fertile, and that by reduc¬ 
ing the slopes it is possible for 
vegetation to grow. So, begin¬ 
ning with new tips at first, a new 
method is to be introduced at 
the collieries at Wharncliffe 
Woodmore, Houghton Main, and 
Kiveton Park. 

The top soil on the site is to 
be stripped before any tipping 
is done—down to two feet—and 
stacked. Instead of a conical 
heap there will be a flat-topped 
hill, and as tipping moves along 
top soil will be replaced and grass 
seed sown. The earth covering 
will also seal off the interior of 
the tip and prevent it taking fire. 
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Something Like a Summer Holiday! 


jM*ny schoolboys and girls in 
the United States have 
already had about three weeks 
of their summer holidays—with 
another 14 weeks or so stretching 
ahead of them! For there are 
schools in Ame 2 'ica where the 
summer holidays last for about 
four months, and for the majority 
three months is the rule. 

This does not mean no holidays 
at other times of the year. In 
most American schools there are 
two weeks of holiday at Christ¬ 
mastime, ten days at Easter, and 
a week in November in which 
Thanksgiving Day falls. 

Sixteen or seventeen week's of 


nothing to do can tax the 
imagination of the most ardent 
fun-seeker, and many young 
Americans get jobs in the summer 
holidays to earn more pocket- 
money, or to help their parents 
A friend of the CN in Colorado 
tells us that her boys are work¬ 
ing at delivering newspapers and 
keeping people's gardens tidy 
during their four months' holi¬ 
day. 

Dare we assume that some 
occasionally rake out and blow 
the dust off the jolly old school 
text-books just in case Maths, 
History, and so on should be get¬ 
ting a bit rusty? 


BRAZILIANS IN 
BARROW 

Barrow-in-Furness is resound¬ 
ing to the singing of 400 
Brazilian Naval Cadets who 
have come over with their train¬ 
ing ship, Almirante Saldanha. 
This ship, a four-masted bar- 
quentine, was built at Barrow 
in 1933, and has returned to her 
" birthplace ” for an overhaul. 
This will take 68 days, and then 
the ship will sail to Portsmouth 
and go on for a tour of Scandi¬ 
navia. 

A picture of her being towed 
into harbour appears on page 1. 


NEW USE FOR 
OLD GOWNS 

W HEN he became Dean of York 
in 1941 the Very Revd E. M. 
Milner-White made an unusual 
appeal—he asked for gifts of 
Victorian ball-dresses. At a 
recent address on church fur¬ 
nishings he gave his reasons for 
the appeal. 

The Victorians made superb 
clothes out of good material, and 
the dresses he received are now 
part of the furnishings of York 
Minster. The Dean said that his 
own chasuble was made from a 
dress worn by his mother's great- 
aunt for.Queen Victoria’s Coro¬ 
nation. One dress sent in 
response to his appeal was a 
George III ball-dress, and this is 
now the frontal cloth of an altar 
in the Minster. The altar cur¬ 
tain was made from Queen 
Alexandra’s wedding dress, and a 
fine altar cloth from a Victorian 
dress which the Dean bought ;n 
strips at a local sale for 13s 4d. 


ISLANDERS’ 

MUSEUM 

r jhr,vr lonely British outpost, 
Stanley, capital of the Falk¬ 
land Islands, is trying to re¬ 
establish its museum, destroyed 
by fire six years ago, and recently 
the Governor wrote to The Times 
appealing for the gift or loan of 
suitable exhibits. 

Some • 2304 people, mostly of 
Scottish descent, live in thes* 
bleak _ islands off the South 
American coast, and thev were 
proud of their Town Hall,'which 
contained their library and a 
museum with many quite unique 
exhibits. All was lost in the fire. 

A new hall has been built with 
a grant from the Colonial De¬ 
velopment and Welfare Fund, 
and now the Islanders are trying 
to start a new museum, seeking 
particularly things illustrating 
the history of their Colonv. 


HER FIRST 
TOWN . 

A 13-year-old girl arrived at 
Wellington, New Zealand, 
last month from Pitcairn Island. 
It was the first time she had 
ever seen a town! 

The few families who form the 
population of this remote Pacific 
island midway between Australia 
and South America are descend¬ 
ants of the mutineers of H M s 
Bounty. The girl was suffering 
from appendicitis, and so the 
liner Rangitiki called at the 
island to take her to hospital in 
Wellington. 

There were 24 ether children 
on the ship, all aged between 13 
and 17. They were from Britain 
and were going to new homes in 
New Zealand. 


TICKETS GALORE 

A/JR and Mrs W olio wits of 
Miami were wondering inhere 
to spend their summer holiday. 
They did not want to go to the 
seaside for they live beside it. 

So they decided to go for a 
bus tour, travelling 10,000 miles 
through the country. Their 
tickets measure 2S feet from end 
to end. 


SINGAPORE 

RESURGAM 

N EW colours for the Singapore 
Battalion of The Boys' 
Brigade have been dedicated 
at St Andrew's Cathedral bv the 
Bishop of Singapore. They'were 
given by companies in Britain 
as a token of respect for their 
B B brothers in Malaya, who 
have withstood many trials so 
bravely in the recent years. 

The original Singapore B B 
colours were destroyed during the 
Japanese occupation, to prevent 
them falling into the hands of 
the invaders, and the new flags 
will form a tangible link of com¬ 
radeship between the youth of 
Britain and Malaya. 


WEIGHTY NEWS 

America— that land of big things 
—has recently beaten even 
its own record for size of news¬ 
papers. 

The Kansas City Star, a Sun¬ 
day newspaper, celebrated the 
city’s 100th anniversary with an 
issue of 252 pages. Each copy 
weighed 3j pounds! 

Another giant among news¬ 
papers which appeared the same 
day was the first edition of the 
newly-combined Sunday Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution. This 
contained 240 pages. 

Footnote. One copy of the 
C N alas! weighs little more than 
one ounce. 


Strange Hats 

When Naval Airman R. A. Pannett, of London, went ashore 
from HMS Implacable at Brest, he showed great interest in the 
tall head-dresses of the Breton women. 


BLENDING COAL 

The Scientific Department of 
the National Coal Board has 
reviewed all the coals in Britain 
to make it easier to blend differ¬ 
ent qualities in coke ovens, aiid so 
conserve the highest qualities, 
which are becoming increasingly 
scarce. In South Wales, for in¬ 
stance, Somerset coal has been 
blended with the native product. 


FROM TRAFALGAR 

A copy of Lord Nelson’s secret 
memorandum to the fleet on 
the eve of Trafalgar has just 
been sold for £260. The original 
document, now in the British 
Museum, was sold at Christie's 
in 1910 for £3600; but a special 
importance attaches to the copy 
for it contains five lines not in 
the original, giving the approxi¬ 
mate number of enemv and 
British ships. It is thought to be 
Nelson’s office copy and is the 
only known survivor from Tra¬ 
falgar of the copies such as each 
officer received. 


WOODEN SAINT 

Jn the Norfolk Parish of Meth- 
wold a ploughman has un¬ 
earthed a wonderfully preserved 
figure of a saint or monk, carved 
■in bog oak. Still retaining an 
ivory tooth, the relic is thought 
to have come from a priory which 
existed in the neighbourhood in 
medieval times. 


rour Little Uirls Out For a Romp 

When the Good quads go out for a walk down the village street at Westerleigh Glouc esf o r 
sh,re. their high spirits are very plain to see. From left® to right Scis, ElSh 

Bridget, and Jennifer. 


NEW MOUNTAIN 

M OST the world’s volcanoes 
have been with us a long, 
long time; in fact, most of them 
are now dead mountains. 

In 1943, however, there came 
to some the awesome privilege 
of witnessing the birth of a new 
volcano—in the middle of a poor 
Mexican peasant’s cornfield. The 
first sign was that the soil of the 
field felt strangely warm, even 
after sundown; now there is a 
mountain where a vallev was. 
Villages have been buried and 
miles of countryside blasted and 
withered by one of nature’s 
fiercest displays of power. 

The full story of Paricutin, .as 
this volcano is called, is one of 
the many absorbing features in 
the July issue of World Digest, 
the shilling monthly with some¬ 
thing of interest to every member 
of the family. 


BRITISH STUDENTS 
FOR CANADA 

Jt has been announced by the 
Canadian British Education 
Committee that the University of 
Toronto is this year offering to 
British students facilities similar 
to those which have been offered 
by McGill University, Montreal, 
since 1948. 

McGill offered 100 places 
annually to British students in 
various faculties, including that 
of agriculture, at Macdonald Col¬ 
lege. The facilities now offered 
by Toronto include places at its 
agricultural and veterinary col¬ 
leges at Guelph, Ontario. 

Particulars can be obtained 
from the Canadian British Edu¬ 
cation Committee, 62, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W C 2. Applica¬ 
tion should be made before 
August 31. 


STAMP NEWS 

This special U S stamp will cele¬ 
brate the. second National 
Boy Scout Jamboree. 


A further addition to the 
Japanese Cultural series is a 
stamp in honour of Dr Shoyo 
Tsubuchi (1859-1935), who de¬ 
voted his life to translating 
English literature into'Japanese. 
Altogether he translated over 
150 works, • including 40 of 
Shakespeare’s. 

l\j[Exico has issued a set of four 
stamps to mark the Inter¬ 
national Road Race along the 
Pan-American highway. 
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His Name Lives in a 
Mountain Range 


j^mong the most beautiful sights 
in Europe are the Dolomite 
Mountains of the Eastern Alps. 
Their main charm lies in the 
pink glow made on their pre¬ 
cipitous slopes by the rising or 
setting sun. 

The rocks are harder and 
heavier than limestone in its pure 
state, magnesium having been 
precipitated into the original 
limestone from the salt water. In 
the north of England we have a 
similar formation, locally called 
dunstone. 

The general name of Dolomite, 
however, is by no means old, 
having been given to these strata 
after a French scientist who ex¬ 
plained their composition. He 
was Deodat de Dolomieu, and 
was bom in the village of that 
name in Isere on June 24, exactly 
200 years ago. 

Dolomieu became a noviciate of 
the Knights of Malta, where he 
killed a fellow student in a duel, 


but received pardon from the 
Grand Master. Leaving that 
island he devoted himself to the 
study of mountains, writing im¬ 
portant books on their structure. 

Accompanying Napoleon on his 
expedition to Egypt he was able, 
as a Knight of Malta, treacher¬ 
ously to secure the surrender of 
that island to the French with¬ 
out a blow being struck in its 
defence. The knights were exiled 
and went to Russia and then to 
Rome. 

Two years later the knights had 
their revenge, for Dolomieu's ship 
was wrecked when returning from 
Egypt, and he fell into the hands 
of the knights, who imprisoned 
him at Messina. When Napoleon 
conquered Italy in 1802 Dolomieu 
was set free. He was awarded a 
professor’s chair in Paris and, 
before he died in the same year, 
made one last visit to the Alps 
among whose ranges his name is 
immortalised. 


Making the Poplar Popular 


\\Then we strike a match we 
set light to the wood of the 
Black Poplar, much of which is 
imported. By growing more 
poplars of our own we should 
save money spent abroad, so 
landowners and farmers are to 
be encouraged to plant more of 
these trees by a grant from the 
Forestry Commission. This grant 
is to be £8 an acre planted, or 


two shillings a tree if they, are 
planted in avenues. 

Poplars grow rapidly, and they 
like damp places, thriving on the 
banks of rivers, where they some¬ 
times grow to a height of 100 feet. 
Apart from their industrial value, 
which is not confined to matches, 
the trees with their quivering 
leaves will add to the beauty of 
the crantryside. 


ERIC G1LLETT, on the new British Film . . 


SO LONG AT THE FAIR 


Jt is often difficult for the film- 
producing companies to find 
suitable subjects for the stars 
who are under contract to them. 

Since Jean Simmons made a 
very great success as Ophelia in 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet, 
she has not been lucky in the 
parts given to her. Her latest 
picture, in which she appears 
with Dirk Bogarde, is So Long 
At The Fair, a Sydney Box Pro¬ 
duction for Gainsborough, written 
by Anthony Thorne. Betty E. 
Box produces, and Terence Fisher 
and Antony Darnborough direct. 

The story on which the film 
is based is an old one. You may 
have come .across it already. I 
cannot remember when I did not 
know it, and as I soon realised 
what the plot was my interest' 
centred on the treatment. 

The time is May 1889. The 
scene is Paris, crowded for the 
opening of the Great Exhibition. 
Victoria Barton (Jean Simmons) 
and her brother John (David 
Tomlinson) arrive at their hotel. 
He is given room No 19, and he 
goes to bed early because he is 
feeling rather tired. Just before 
he mounts the stairs a young 
Englishman, George Hathaway 
(Dirk Bogarde) asks John if he 
can change a banknote for him, 
and he does so. 

Next morning when Vicky goes 
to find her brother she is as¬ 
tounded to find that the room is 
not there. There is no trace of 
a bedroom with this number. 
She is distracted.' Her brother 
had her money and jewels, and 


she knows no-one in Paris. First 
of all she goes to the British 
Consul (Felix Aylmer), then to 
a Police Commissaire (Austin 
Trevor).. They interview the 
proprietress of the hotel (Cath- 
leen Nesbitt), but there is abso¬ 
lutely no evidence, except Vicky’s 
word, that her brother has ever 
arrived at the hotel. His name 
is not in the visitor’s book. The 
staff deny that they have ever 


Sweden s Midsummer “Maypole ” Dancers 


ATaypole in June? It does 
sound odd, doesn’t it? Surely. 
May Day is the right time to 
dance around the maypole! Well, 

. it is, in England. But not so in 


This is the Swedish maypole. 
It is named from the old Norse 
word maja, which means to 
adorn. Fresh flowers from the 
fields are also hung on the mast. 


Figures on a cross-bar of the 30-foot Maypole at Skansen, Stockholm 


Then the young people, dressed 
in gay costumes handed down 
from generation tt> generation, 
dance the Swedish folk dances. 
Each province has a different 
dance and a different costume 
for the dancers. 

The girls usually wear skirts 
and aprons, small gay pocket- 
books at their waists, long- 
sleeved white blouses, dainty 
white caps, gay shawls, black 
shoes, and stockings the colour 
of their aprons. The boys wear 
brightly - coloured knicker - style 
trousers, black jackets, and long- 
sleeved blouses. 

In Stockholm, June 24 has a 
special meaning. The day is 
celebrated with great pomp’ and 
the military drill grounds are 
used for the maypole. June 24 
means King Gustavus Vasa Day. 
too, for it was on June 24, 1523, 
that Gustavus Vasa entered the 
city of Stockholm after defeating 
the Danes, and driving the in¬ 
vaders from Swedish territory. 


Sweden, where the young people 
dance around the maypole on 
June 24. 

They are celebrating “green 
twig days,” and, as in the case 
of most Swedish festivals, the 
celebrations begin the night 
before. 

The tallest birch tree that can 
be found is stripped of its 
branches, and evergreen twigs are 
entwined around its trunk. It is 
erected in a large field or park, 
and a cross-bar is nailed near the 
top, with a shorter bar lower 
down. At the very top a six- 
pointed star is fixed. Small figures 
in colourful costumes are 
attached to the top cross-bar, and 
wreaths made from green foliage 
are suspended at each end. 


Vicky (Jean Simmons) tries to break 
through the enclosure at the Great 
Paris Exhibition 

seen him. It is a mystery. Ob¬ 
viously, Vicky’s only hope is 
George Hathaway, whose address 
she had obtained when he re¬ 
turned the money lent to him by 
John. And at this point the film 
begins to move a little. 

I do not think that Miss Sim¬ 
mons makes the most of the part 
given her, although it is difficult 
to decide whether the fault is 
hers or the directors’. She does 
not seem to me to be as. dis¬ 
traught as she ought to be at the 
horrible moment when she dis¬ 
covers that room No 19 has 
vanished. Dirk Bogarde, playing 
a pleasant young man, does so 
with charm and ability. David 
Tomlinson is so good as Vicky’s 
brother that one is sorry to lose 
him. As usual, there are fault¬ 
less performances by Felix Ayl¬ 
mer and Cathleen Nesbitt. 


WELL-DRESSING AT 
TIDESWELL 

J£ach year since the custom of 
well-dressing was first intro¬ 
duced to the old market-town of 
Tideswell, Derbyshire, the de¬ 
signers have reproduced a Bible 
scene in their floral mosaics. 
But this year will be an excep¬ 
tion, for Mr Oliver Shimwell, a 
Tideswell schoolmaster, has 
created a picture of the town’s 
six-century-old church, the 
Cathedral of the Peak. His 
canvas was a screen of clay and 
his paints were mosses, ferns, 
and flower petals. 

The well-dressing, which takes 
place on June 24, is the climax 
of a series of special efforts cele¬ 
brating the 600th anniversary of 
this church, and designed to 
raise money for its repair. The 
blessing of the well will be con¬ 
ducted by the Bishop of Lichfield. 


Young folk-dancers in Skansen Park, Stockholm 


. Welcome Visitors 

]y£oRE than half a million 
visitors from overseas came 
to Britain in 1949—nearly ten 
per cent more than in the pre¬ 
vious record year of 1948. There 
were, in addition, about 6000 
foreign travellers who could not 
be classed as tourists, and 70,000 
who passed through Britain on 
their way to other countries. 


The Children's Newspaper, June 24, 1950 

Two Brilliant 
Stars 

By the C N Astronomer , 

rpiiE brightest star in the 
northern half of the heavens 
is now almost overhead in the 
evening. This is Vega, the chief 
star in the small but distinctive 
constellation of Lyra, the Lyre, 
and the first star to reveal itself 
in the lingering twilight of these 
summer evenings. 

Face south, look up, and 
slightly to the left of the over¬ 
head point will be seen Vega. In 
the latitude of Britain only one 
star may. ever be seen to be 
brighter, and that is Sirius. 

Vega is not really such a very 
large sun, and not nearly so 
large as Arcturus or Antares, 
which were described in the C N 
for June 10. Actually Vega is 
only about 2J- times greater in 
diameter than our Sun, the 
accompanying picture showing 
the relative sizes of the Sun, 
Vega, and Arcturus. 

But Vega is excessively bril¬ 
liant, and has an exceedingly 
hot surface with an average tem¬ 
perature of about 11,200 degrees 
centigrade, compared with an 
average of 6000 degrees of our 
Sun, and about 4100 degrees of 
Arcturus. Were Vega to come 
as near to us • as our Sun, life 
on Earth would be impos¬ 
sible. The seas would boil 
a w a y, and 
everything be 
scorched up, 
for Vega ra¬ 
diates about 
53 times more 
light and 
heat than our 
Sun. As it is, 
Vega is at 
a distance of about 1,707,850 
times farther than our Sun, and 
its light takes 27 years to reach 
us as compared with 8J minutes 
from our Sun. 

As we look up at Vega it is 
interesting to reflect that our 
Earth, our Sun. and all the 
planets of our Solar System are 
speeding, as a whole family, in 
the direction of Vega, towards 
a point appearing a little to the 
south-west of the star. Every 
minute our Sun becomes 550 
miles nearer to Vega, so in the 
course of ages Vega will become 
still brighter. It may even, rival 
Sirius, for Vega is a larger sun, 
but of the same type. 

Arcturus, which is high up in 
the south-west and the brightest 
star in that region, is very 
yellowish as compared with the 
white Vega. Being about 2,563,250 
times more distant than our 
Sun accounts for Arcturus 
appearing less bright than Vega. 

It is a very remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance that Arcturus is 
travelling through space at 
the great speed of about 5000 
miles a minute, compared with 
our Sun’s 730 miles a minute. 
But Arcturus is travelling to¬ 
ward the south-west so rapidly 
that, 700 years hence, this star 
will appear about the apparent 
width of the Moon from where 
it is now. 

In the meantime this colossal 
sphere of rapidly-rotating and 
glowing gaseous elements will 
come about three miles nearer 
to us every second. Conse¬ 
quently, ages hence, Arcturus will 
appear brighter as well as Vega. 
By then this great sun will be 
in southern regions of the 
heavens and will eventually be¬ 
come hotter and whiter, much 
reduced in size, and more like 
Vega is at present. G. F. M. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S JOBS—Alan ivimey visits a famous 
Public School to have a taik with the . . . 


CRICKET COACH 


J f I didn’t like my own job so 
much I think I should have 
envied this one more than 
most of the others I have de¬ 
scribed to you. For it was the 
best kind of summer afternoon 
when I walked onto the big field 
of one of England's largest 
Public Schools to find the 
Cricket Coach busily at work in 
the nets. 

Maybe there was a future Test 
Match spin-bowler being trained- 
out there, or a first-wicket bat for 
a famous County. Or maybe 
there wasn’t. Anyway, I walked 
over to see, at close quarters, 
what was going on. 

"JhiE school was St Paul’s, 
London, and when it moved, 
some seventy years ago, from its 
old site in the shadow of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, to its present 
position at Hammersmith, this 
big--field. was on the edge of 
London’s countryside. Now it is 
the one piece of wide green grass 
for miles, and all the more re¬ 
freshing for that. Over on the 
gravel beneath the tall red mass 
of the school buildings some of 
the Training Corps were being 
put through their drill, and I 
wondered if a small boy called 
Montgomery who used to run 
around on this very field (and 
during the war had his Army 
Headquarters for a time in these 
same buildings) had been any 
good at cricket. 

Then I was standing behind 
a group of six nets, watching a 
slim figure in white flannels and 
a Surrey XI blazer. This was 


Mr Charles Daily, the St Paul’s 
School Cricket Coach, and the 
man I had come to see. It was 
heartening to see that his pupils 
didn’t just hit the ball, but 
usually hit it hard—though, 
naturally, most batsmen are more 
courageous i.i a net. Still, the 
squad of boys drilling on the 
gravel sixty yards away got 
one or two liveners as this bats¬ 
man or that opened his shoulders 
to a loose one and skied the bail 
right oiit of the nets. 

'J'hen it was time for going into 
school again, and the quickly- 
emptying field (there had been 
fielding practice going on as well) 
gave me a chance to catch. Daily 
as he walked off towards the 
nearby pavilion, which is his 
headquarters. In some schools the 
Cricket Coach, or “Pro,” looks 
after the provision and.repair of 
bats and other gear, but St Paul’s 
is such a big^scliool that all this 
is done by an outside firm. 

Charles Daily tells me that he 
started his cricket life on the 
green of his native village of 
Ockley, in Surrey. It’s an old, 
small village on the Roman road 
from Chichester to London, 
called Stane Street, and its 
cricket green stands beside the 
ancient way with a line of fine 
elms. This is the perfect set¬ 
ting for what many people think 
is the best of all kinds of cricket 
and, as a lad, Charles Daily 
learned to do pretty well there. 

Qne day he was playing an 
Away match at Horsham 


when there were important on¬ 
lookers and. as a result of his 
good performance on that fateful 
afternoon, he was offered a trial 
for either Sussex or Surrey. He 
chose his own county, Surrey, 
and was duly tried out in the 
nets at The Oval, along with 
about thirty others—and was 
successful. 

Then followed ten seasons with 
Surrey, at first playing for the 
“Club and Ground ” side and 
gradually being promoted to the 
first team for which he turned 
out about fifty times. 

Qne thing that must not be 
forgotten about professional 
cricket is that you are only 
earning during the season, and 
that something else must be 
found for the winter months. So 
Daily joined the Head Grounds¬ 
man’s staff at the Oval, and 
learned the mysteries of laying 
and looking after cricket pitches. 
And that is what he does now, 
in winter time. 

First-class cricket is, of course, 
a young man's game,- and there 
are always youngsters coming 
into it’. Charles Daily felt that 
he had something of a knack 
for imparting what he knew to 
others—and many first-class 
players just can’t do that—and 
so when Kingston Grammar 
School applied to the Surrey 
County Cricket Club for a Pro, 
he put in for the job and got it. 

so Charles Daily became 
a Cricket Coach. After eight 
years he went on to King’s Col¬ 
lege School. Wimbledon, and 
then, after the war, to his biggest 
job, St Paul's. But still, during 
tile winter, he goes about his 
native Surrey and elsewhere, 
advising on the laying out and 
maintenance of cricket grounds. 

“I took to this job in the first 
place," he said, “because I had 
served my apprenticeship in it. 
And I learned the best ways of 
coaching as I went along.” 

“It’s largely a question of the 
different temperaments of differ¬ 
ent boys. You get the keen boy 
a_.t the lazy boy. But most of 
(hem have plenty of pluck, and 
the commonest difficulty is being 
over-anxious. That'll mean that 
they’ll be starting to hit the 
ball too soon. If I can only get 
them to relax their bodies and 
get the rhythm of a stroke so 
that the effort is made at the 
right moment, and not before or 
afterwards, then I feel we’re get¬ 
ting somewhere. 

“That boy you saw me with 
just now—he’s in the First 
Eleven—when he was making 
that forward defensive shot, 
said he felt his back was 


cramped. All because lie 
wouldn’t relax himself properly. 

“J have to do a good deal of 
„ umpiring, especially at Away 
matches. That’s the worst part 
of this job. You’ve been out here 
all day telling them what to do, 
and then comes a match and 
you’re umpiring and thinking 
they're going to do all right— 
and then they go and do some¬ 
thing silly that you’ve told them 
of dozens of times.” 

On another afternoon I 
watched him with the younger 
boys, going from net to net, 
having a word with the bowlers, 
taking a few balls himself, 
taking the bat sometimes to ex¬ 
plain a particular stroke. I 
gathered from what he said that 
patience, and much patience, is 
rewarded—sometimes. But for 
most of the time the Cricket 
Coach just goes right on, being 
patient. 


5 



Charles Daily, Cricket Coach at 
St Paul's School, London 




"Just the way to make that shot if you want to be a batsman 

one day ” 



Years of experience are behind the young bowler's arm 
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Young Farmer 

The 1300 Young Farmers’ Clubs in Britain have 65,000 members 
between the ages of 10 and 25. Many of them, like this boy at 
the wheel of a tractor, will be the farmers of the future. 


The School With a Greek Theatre 


^ public school that owes its 
existence to the vision and 
vitality of two men is celebrating 
its centenary on June 24. It 
is Bradfield College, Berkshire, 
famous for its production of a 
Greek play every three years in 
its own open-air Greek theatre 
in a chalk-pit near the college. 

The first of the two men who 
made Bradfield was its founder, 
Thomas Stevens, who was Lord 
of the Manor and Rector of 
Bradfield. He wanted the boys 
to be “happy children of the 
Church of England,” and he ran 
the school as a single family, a 
tradition that has come down to 
the present time. 

In 1880, however, Bradfield 
College fell on evil days. Its 
founder went bankrupt, and the 
school he had created was in dire 
straits. In stepped Bradfield’s 
second benefactor. Dr Herbert 
Branston Gray, who was then 
headmaster. He saved the school 
financially and virtually re¬ 
founded it. His tremendous 


Jr is always a pleasure for the 
CN to record outstanding 
achievements by young people. 
So here we introduce you to three 
brilliant teen-agers. 

Ursula Hynes, of the famous 
Birchfield Harriers, is only 14, but 
already she has jumped to the 
fore—in the high jump. This 
year she won the British junior 
title with a jump of 4 feet 11 
inches, and later, at the Birchfield 
Spring meeting, set up a new 
Midlands junior record of 5 feet 
2 inches. 

When we remember that the 
recent Empire Games high jump 
title was won at only 5 feet 3 
inches, we can well hope that 
Ursula may bring a world’s record 
to Britain. 

Now for Ann Long, a 13-year- 
old Ilford schoolgirl who is carry¬ 
ing all before her. Ann is being 
talked of as the next women's 
national title-holder at the forth¬ 
coming championships at More- 
cambe. Last year, although com¬ 
peting in her first national diving 
contest, she gained third place 


vitality built up Bradfield as a 
public school, and during his 
long reign, from 1830 to 1910, 
several famous men were edu¬ 
cated there, including Lord 
Fraser, now First Sea Lord. 

It was Dr Gray’s idea to make 
the Greek theatre, and he and 
his lads set to work to hew seats 
in the chalk-pit. The stage was 
built in the form of a temple, as 
in ancient Greece. 

Bradfield has won many 
notable victories on the sports 
field. Only 13 years after its 
foundation its cricket XI won 
innings victories over Welling¬ 
ton and Radley, and in the recent 
1949-50 football season Bradfield 
lost only one of nine school 
matches, holding its own against 
the much larger schools, Shrews¬ 
bury, Charterhouse, Repton, and 
Malvern. 

On June 24 the whole Bradfield 
“family,” Warden and Council, 
masters, boys, parents, and old 
boys will be united in the Greek 
theatre. 


in both the high and one-metre 
events. 

The future also looks bright 
for Desmond Williamson, 18- 
year-old athlete of Cheltenham 
College, who, in the recent 
London A C Schools Champion¬ 
ships, won the mile in 4 minutes 
25.6 seconds. 


Lights On, Tyres 
Flat 

^ 18-year-old South African 
boy, Pierre van Zyl, with his 
father’s help, has invented a 
flat-tyre indicator device. 

The South African Govern¬ 
ment say that for many years 
motor engineers have been try¬ 
ing without success to produce 
such a thing. The ' indicator 
warns the driver of the car when 
the tyre pressure reaches a 
dangerously low level. Four 
small electric light bulbs are 
fitted to the dashboard, one for 
each wheel, and they light up 
to give warning when tyre pres¬ 
sure reaches a certain figure. 


lune 24. 1950 

Test Time Again 
at Lord's 

Qnce more England will take 
the field at historic Lord’s 
next Saturday, to add yet another 
page to the annals of Test cricket, 
this time against the West Indies. 

Lord’s has not been a happy 
hunting ground for the - West 
Indies in the past. The first Test 
match ever played by these 
genial visitors from the sunny 
islands was at Lord’s. This was 
in 1928, and although they played 
gallantly against odds, they were 
beaten "by an innings and 58 
runs. A member of that team 
was E. A. Rae of Jamaica, the 
father of the brilliant opening 
batsman here today. 

There is also a link between 
the present team and that of 
1933, which also failed to win 
at Lord’s, for Bob Christiani is 
the younger brother of the late 
Cyril Christiani, who kept wicket 
so brilliantly. 

The West Indies’ next appear¬ 
ance in a Test at Lord’s was in 
1939, and, despite a century in 
each innings by George Headley, 
often referred to as the “West 
Indies 'Bradman,” our visitors 
lost by eight wickets, mainly be¬ 
cause of the brilliant batting of 
Len Hutton (196) * and Denis 
Compton (120) in England’s first 
innings. 

Now comes the Fourth Test 
appearance of the West Indians 
at Lord’s, and whatever the 
result, we can be assured of a 
fine display by our popular 
visitors. May the sun shine! 


WESTWARD HO! 

J^eal life adventure awaits 
Charles (13) and Grahame 
(7), sons of Captain Charles 
Dudley, of Southwick, Sussex, tn 
a few weeks they will be sailing 
with him and their mother, in 
the yacht Majesta, of 174 tons, 
for sunnier climes. 

Their voyage will take them 
to the West Indies, and there 
they will settle. Their parents 
are anxious to escape from the 
severity of the climate in these 
islands and to lead a freer life. 

They are "signing on ” pas¬ 
sengers who are willing to take 
their turn in the work of 
handling the yacht, and who 
are of a similar mind about 
starting a new life. 


Directly they leave school each 
day the boys have hurried back 
to (he Majesta and have helped 



Charles puts the finishing touches 
to the figurehead 


in getting her shipshape, painting 
the fine figurehead, and cleaning 
the paintwork with all the en¬ 
thusiasm of seasoned hands. 

They are both wondering what 
their next school will be like, but 
are looking forward to lessons 
under sunny skies. 


Salute to Three Teen-Agers 


The Children** 



MIDSUMMER DAY 


r J'ms year Midsummer Day falls 
on a Saturday, so almost 
everyone will have a chance to 
sample the beauty of the season 
to the full. 


Soon will the high Midsummer 
pomps come on, 

Soon will the musk carnations 
break and swell, . 

Soon shall we have gold-dusted 
■ snapdragon, 

Sweet William with its homely 
cottage smell. 

And stocks in fragrant blow. 

This is a day for town- 
dwellers to get out into the 
country ; there, though the old 
Midsummer customs may have 
disappeared, the fragrance of a 
summer’s day remains un¬ 
changed, and we can savour it 
to our hearts’ content. 

The coun?ryside of these islands 
is still in the main unspoiled, and 
still their most precious pos¬ 
session; and in these times of 
much discordance the quiet 
simplicity of field and woodland 
and riverside is balm to the' 
spirit. '' 

, Britain abounds in " haunts of 
ancient peace.” In spite of many 
threats, its natural beauty is 
never far away, and this Mid¬ 
summer Day is a time to seek it 
and enjoy it. 


PARK OF THE PEAK 


IDTr Dalton’s announcement 
that the'High Peak district 
of Derbyshire is to be Britain’s 
first National Park fulfils a 
dream of many years. 

It is good to think, too, that 
in due time walkers will have the 
freedom of the hills all along the 
Pennine Way, from the Peak; 
to the Scottish Border. The War 
Office has agreed to keep its 
hands off this run of wild country 
so that the youth of England 
may enjoy it for ever. It will 
be a long-distance route, a kind 
of modern Pilgrim’s Way along 
the backbone of England ; and 
to travel along its complete 
length should be the ambition 
of all young ramblers. 


ESSENTIALS FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


Qelf-government is .the goal 
of every Colony, and the 
recent report on the Colonial 
Territories has defined the .basic 
requirements tomake it thorough¬ 
ly effective. 

“You must be’strong, ener¬ 
getic, and vigorous," it advises. 
“ You must have knowledge. 
You must be able to grow, dig, 
and make all you possibly can 
for your own needs. You must 
have something to sell to the 
outside world in exchange for the 
things you need but cannot pro¬ 
duce yourself. And you must be 
able to govesn and administer 
your affairs honestly and effi¬ 
ciently.” 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Socrates wrote. He is most 
rich that expecteth least. 


“Live” Exhibition 

Uow London is rebuilding its 
bombed and congested areas 
will be demonstrated to Festival 
of Britain visitors next year, not 
by models in glass cases, but by 
the real thing shown as a going 
concern. A blitzed area of 30 
acres in the Stepney-Poplar dis¬ 
trict of East London is being 
rebuilt according to the County 
of London plan. The site chosen' 
is now called Lansbury, after 
George Lansbury, a well-loved 
figure in the East End. 

By the time Festival visitors 
arrive, many of the houses, 
flats, and shops will be occupied ;- 
churches, schools, and market 
place will be in operation, and 
for the information of visitors ■ 
the Festival Authorities are 
erecting <• temporary pavilions,' 
where building-research and 
town-planning may be studied. 
There will also be a cafeteria to 
serve 2000 people daily. . 

This sample of the future 
London deserves its description 
as a " Live Architecture ” Ex¬ 
hibition. 


T 


GOOD ENGLISH 

'HE British Ambassador in 
Turkey has been giving an 
English lesson over the Turkish . 
radio. Over 25,000 students in 
Turkey are now learning English 
the radio way, and in this lesson 
the Ambassador concentrated on 
the most difficult of all pronun¬ 
ciations for a foreigner— th. 

In spite of all the difficulties. 
English is the language the world 
wishes to learn. Our mother 
tongue has become a universal 
tongue, and British travellers 
abroad- now. find themselves-*- 
understood in the most remote 
places. It behoves us .all to 
speak our clearest and best, but 
never more than when we are 
abroad, where naturally our 
speech is taken as a pattern. 


W E , should love our mothei 
tongue as we love oui 
country, and try to express our¬ 
selves with vigour, dignity, anc 
grace. John Galsworthy 


Under the 



PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If brunettes are 
’ unfair 


JJEDFORD gardeners must give 
"seven days’ notice before getting 
a permit to use a hose. The sumniei 
will be over by then. 

0 

gOME people are always 
out for a bargain. And 
won’t be taken in. 

B C D 

^fyRENS have built their J 
nest in a towel on a j 
clothes line at Calmore in c 
Berkshire. Must hang out 
somewhere. 


A SWARM of bees took 


£ 


possession of a bus shelter JON 
at Rotherham. Would-be rna 
passengers buzzed off. Must 
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Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

^ny boy or girl has only to 
listen to those who are 
members of youth clubs ... to 
realise that in clubs or such 
movements can come their best 
possible start in life. I have the 
happiest memories of my time as 
a Sea Ranger. 

Princess Margaret 
'SSJv. were amazed by the gentle¬ 
manly conduct of the 
ramblers and climbers we met. 
Although they did not know us 
from Adam, not one passed with¬ 
out bidding us good morning. ■ 
Secretary of the National 
Parks Commission 
Tn ten years of hearing thous¬ 
ands and thousands of cases 
I have never yet had a Boy Scout 
up before me. 

Major Daniel Hopkin, 
a London magistrate 

Ancient superstitions still per¬ 
sist about snakes; quite 
recently I have met grown-ups 
who believe that a snake bites 
with its tail and turns itself into 
a hoop and bowls away when 
disturbed. Secretary, British 
Herpetologicat Society 

Re-writing Karl Marx 

We should certainly rub our 
eyes and protest with 
vigour if we read that our 
Government had re-written the 
works of Charles Darwin or 
Isaac Newton, altering thenl 
where they saw fit. But Russians 
today must not show the surprise 
they may feel when they read in 
the Moscow paper, Pravda, that 
a new edition of Das Kapital, the 
famous work of the great socialist 
Karl Marx, has been published in 
Russia “ with necessary cor¬ 
rections and changes.” 

If people did “ turn in their 
graves" Karl Marx would be 
getting a bit restless in his, for 
he was a fiery individual, much 
given to laying down the law. 
Communism was founded on his 
teaching, yet if he could return 
to Russia today he would prob¬ 
ably be arrested as a “ danger¬ 
ous person.” 


ditor’s Table 

JT looks like being a fine summer. 
Hope it will feel like it. 

0 

gOME schoolboys believe in taking 
things easily in hot weather. 
Especially ice creams. 

0 ' 

fjOME people are always changing 
their minds. But don’t seem to 
get better ones. 

0 

^yilAT would tenants like in 
their new houses ? asks a 
Council. A say. 



V has some of the world’s most 
icent views, says an American visitor. 
! been attending a political meeting. 


Presents for Mother! 

y^miN M Ps file into their 
places in the new House of 
Commons next autumn they will 
see around them signs of the 
gratitude and respect of many 
parts of the Commonwealth and 
Empire which look towards 
Westminster as the Mother of 
their own Parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions. 

Thus Mr Speaker will occupy a 
chair given by Australia, and the 
Clerks will sit on chairs contri¬ 
buted by the Union of South 
Africa. As the Sergeant-at-Arms 
takes up his position beyond the 
Bar of the House, he will sit on 
a chair given by Ceylon, the 
youngest Dominion. The doors 
through which M Ps enter the 
Chamber come from India and 
Pakistan. 

Among many other gifts are 
included the Table of the House 
(Canada), dispatch boxes (New 
Zealand) and Bar of the House 
(Jamaica)^ Inkstands from Fiji 
and Hong Kong keep company 
with ash-trays from Basutoland. 

It is intended that Speakers or 
other representatives of those 
legislatures which have been so 
generous with their gifts will be 
present at a special ceremony to 
be held in the new House next 
October. 


THE LINNET 

Deneatii these fruit-tree boughs 
that shed 

Their snow-white blossoms on 
my head. 

With brightest sunshine round 
me spread 

Of spring’s unclouded weather; 
In this sequestered nook how 
sweet 

To sit upon my orchard seat! 
And flowers and birds once more 
to greet, 

My last year’s friends, together. 

One have I marked, the happiest 
guest 

In all this covert of the blest: 
Hail to thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion ! 
Thou, linnet, in thy green array, 
Presiding spirit here today, 

Dost lead the revels of the May, 
And this is thy dominion. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives : 
A brother of the dancing leaves— 
Then flits, and from the cottage 
eaves 

Pours forth his song in gushes, 
As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with 
disdain 

The voiceless form he^chose to 
feign 

While fluttering in the bushes. 

Wordsworth 


FRIENDSHIP'S BLESSINGS 

Qi all felicities, the most charm¬ 
ing is that of a firm and 
gentle friendship. It sweetens all 
our cares, dispels our sorrows, and 
counsels us in all extremities. 
Nay, if there were no other com¬ 
fort in it than the bare exercise 
of so generous a virtue, even for 
that single reason a man would 
not be without it; it is a sover¬ 
eign antidote against all calami¬ 
ties—even against the fear of 
death itself. Seneca 


lun » 24. 1950 

Kitchener of Khartoum 

r T~ l HE. hundredth anniversary of-the birth of Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, on June 24, will rekindle countless lamps of 
of memory. He was universally honoured as a great soldier and 
administrator, but study of his career reveals him as a man who 
possessed much of the scouting instinct of Baden Powell, and also 
as one who performed feats as daring as those which were later 
to immortalise Lawrence of Arabia. 


English, though Irish-born, 
Horatio Kitchener, first Earl Kit¬ 
chener, spent much of his boy¬ 
hood in France; and it was while 
holidaying there from his duties 
in the Royal Engineers that he 
volunteered for service in the 
French army for a short while 
in the Franco-Prussian war, 
though illness kept him from the 
battlefront. 


Later, four years’ fine service 
on the survey of Palestine made 



Lord Kitchener on the historic 
First World War poster 


him master of -Arabic and 
familiar with the ways of Arabs 
and of tlieir camels. Of such 
animals he recorded that one that 
he rode would end a good trot 
by suddenly roaring, “shutting up 
all four legs and coming to the 
ground with a thud, then spring¬ 
ing up again and darting off in 
the opposite direction.” 

During his early days in Egypt 
Kitchener often penetrated into 
enemy country disguised as an 
Arab and calling himself Abdul¬ 
lah Bey. He travelled with 
Arabs, he lived with them fre¬ 
quently, he spoke their language, 
and was believed to be one of 
themselves. In this way he 
learned many important military 
secrets, and by his advice, backed 
at times with gold, he kept tribes 
from going over to the Mahdi, 
and afterwards to the Khalifa. 

In Disguise 

Acting as a sort of exalted 
master spy, he set up defence 
posts between the Nile and the 
Nubian desert to the Red Sea; 
and all this work he carried out 
at the risk of his life. When one 
day an English correspondent en¬ 
tered the town of Debba, ninety- 
miles from Dongola, • and found 
himself greeted by one who ap¬ 
peared to be a stately Arab, great 
was his astonishment to find that 
.the towering figure was none 
ether than Kitchener. 

That is the Kitchener least 
known. The world knew him best 
as the soldier who, after the 
assassination of General Gordon, 
overthrew the victim’s conqueror 
and, with him, slavery and 
oppression and tyranny in all 
the Sudan. Later, he brought 
the South African war of 1899- 
1902 to a close, and thereafter 
served both Egypt and India' 
with skill and devotion. 

With the outbreak of the First 
World War, such was Lord Kit¬ 


chener’s prestige, that he had the 
signal satisfaction of calling no 
fewer than three million volun¬ 
teers to the colours, the greatest 
effort of the kind in all history. 

Lord Kitchener’s last service, 
like his early orles, was a secret 
mission. He was on his way to 
Russia in June 1916 when his 
ship, the cruiser Hampshire, was 
mined off the Orkneys and sank 
with the loss of all on board 
except a few of the crew. So 
ended the career of a great 
Englishman who spent all his life 
in the service of his country. 


B C WANTS TO 
BUY BRITISH 

’J'he interest in British goods 
of a Vancouver firm has been 
shown in an unusual way. Wood¬ 
ward Stores, Vancouver, are offer¬ 
ing a prize of £100 and two of 
£25 to the students of Burslem 
School of Art for the best design 
in the decoration of tableware 
pottery. The public of Van¬ 
couver will be invited to inspect 
the designs and to choose the 
winning entries. 

British Columbia generally is 
keen on increasing its purchases 
of goods from this country, and 
a Minister recently suggested 
that Vancouver should have an 
All-British motor show. “Britain, 
he said, “is a good market for 
our lumber, fish, and other pro¬ 
ducts, and that is a very good 
reason for us to buy British cars.’’ 


Feet Forecasts 

“M Y corn is achin S again,” com¬ 
plains Grandfather. “We 
are going to get some more rain.” 
And when it does rain later on 
you think it a lucky chance. 

But Grandfather's faith in his 
corn’s power of weather forecast¬ 
ing is borne out by the National 
Association of Chiropodists in 
America. 

Their secretary- said the other 
day that feet are sensitive to 
changes in atmospheric pressure, 
and a painful corn can quickly 
indicate a drop in pressure. 


7 

Castle of the 
Capulets 

old castle of the Capulets 
near Verona, where Shakes¬ 
peare’s Juliet is supposed once to 
have lived, has been turned into 
a restaurant, but the bed in 
which Juliet is said to have slept 
has disappeared, and it is sus¬ 
pected that people from Verona 
may have taken it because they 
feel that the Romeo and Juliet 
tradition more truly belongs to 
their town. 

The thief or thieves left a 
message in medieval Italian 
which they pretended Juliet had 
written herself. 

■ Fifteen years ago the house in 
which Juliet is supposed to have 
lived in Verona, and which was 
being used for tenement dwell¬ 
ings, was taken over by the 
Italian authorities and restored. 
A library and museum were 
established in it for literature 
and pictures relating to Juliet’s 
story. A yearly festival was also 
instituted at Verona at which 
Shakespeare’s plays were to be 
produced in the ancient Roman 
theatre there. 

Romeo and Juliet were of 
course semi-mythical persons. 
Their story was written first by 
Italian and French authors, and 
Shakespeare, presumably, based 
his immortal drama of love and 
tragedy on an English transla¬ 
tion called: The Tragicall Hys- 
tory o) Romeus and Juliet, 
written first in Italian by Ban- 
dell, and now in English. 


HELP FOR THE 
BIRDS 

JJuman ai<J for birds was dis¬ 
cussed at a conference of the 
International Committee for 
Bird Preservation held at Up- 
sala University in Sweden the 
other day. Delegates attended 
from some 20 countries ranging 
from Canada to Japan, and 
Britain was well represented. 

Among the subjects discussed 
were the destruction of sea-birds 
by waste oil from ships, and the 
saving of rare birds from extinc¬ 
tion. The conference urged that 
a list of rare species should be 
drawn up so .that special inter¬ 
national measures for their pre¬ 
servation could be taken. 

Another suggestion was the 
establishment of a system of 
safeguarded refuges for migratory 
birds on the routes they take in 
spring and autumn. 
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Merchant's: son and grocer's 
apprentice, John Howard 
inherited wealth early\ and 
decided to travel. Captured by a 
•French privateer when on the 
way to Portugal in 1756, he and 
his fellow-passengers suffered 
greatly in a filthy French prison. 


Pioneers 


Later, as high sheriff of 
Bedfordshire, Howard 
was appalled by the 
squalor, misery, and 
disease in English gaols. 

Many prisoners, tried and 
found not guilty, still 
lingered behind bars 
because they could not 
-pay the gaoler's 'delivery fee. 






This and many other 
evils were steadily got 
rid of by John Howard. 
Prisoners received belter 
hygiene, food, and 
treatment ;and,in I774-. 
the reformer received 
the thanks of 
Parliament for his 
much-needed crusade. 


Greathearted to the last, 
Howard studied prisons abroad, 
and then proposed still more 
reforms tor England. By ewel 
fate, this true gentleman 
died of camp-fever contracted 
while visiting military 
hospitals in Russia. 


Adventures of Baron Munchausen 


8 

Meeting the 
English 

Jj^XACi knowledge of how a 
nation lives is not to be 
gained from books and news¬ 
papers, but by living among the 
people' and experiencing some¬ 
thing of their everyday life. To 
gain such knowledge a party of 
eleven experts from oversea 
countries have come to England 
with the blessing of the British 
Council, to carry out what is 
called : “An Experiment in Social 
Analysis.” 

These students have come from 
the USA, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Egypt, Northern 
Rhodesia, and the Philippines, 
and they have spent their first 
two weeks here at Bethnal 
Green in East London, where 
each has carried out a study of 
the “natives’ ” habits by accom¬ 
panying a milkman or a rent- 
collector on his rounds, by serv¬ 
ing in shops or . helping in 
nursery schools, and so on. 

Among the visitors are a New 
York child adoption specialist, a 
student of psychology from Upp¬ 
sala University, a statistician 
from the Philippines, a French 
psychiatrist, and a Cairo Ministry 
of Justice inspector. Every even¬ 
ing they meet to recount their 
experiences. 

As a contrast to busy Bethnal 
Green, the party have now gone 
on a similar errand to the 
country town of Lewes, where 
they are no doubt seeing how 
the Sussex folk, in dealing with 
everyday problems like rent col¬ 
lectors, live up to the motto of 
their famous pig: “You may- 
push and you may shove, but 
I’m hanged if I’ll be.druv.” 


Six Places in Search 
of an Artist 

iThe Hampstead Artists’ Council 
have staged an unusual ex¬ 
hibition at their centre at 1 
Hampstead Hill Gardens, Rosslyn 
Hill. By a series of peep-show 
models it displays the different 
ways in which various artists 
would decorate six interiors in 
tlie district—of the Town Hall, 
the Tube station, the food office, 
a welfare centre, the hall of a 
school, and the waiting room of 
a hospital. 


The Astonishing 

A little boy who was being 
told the story of The Three 
Bears interrupted his nurse, say¬ 
ing : “They were polar bears.” 

“There’s nothing about polar 
bears in the story,” she replied 
gently. 

“I know they were polar bears.” 
he insisted, “I was there. It all 
happened to me—and you’re tell¬ 
ing the story wrong. It wasn’t 
a little girl called Goldilocks, it 
was a boy- called Munchausen— 
me. And it wasn’t three plates 
of porridge I tried, it was three 
barrels full of ice-cream; and it 
wasn’t three beds I tried, it was 
three swimming baths and I was 
just diving into the biggest one 
when the Daddy polar bear found 
me. . And I didn’t jump but of 
the window, I let the water out 
of the bath and escaped down the 
plug-hole—I wasn’t as big then 
as I am now.” 

We are surely justified in 
imagining that interruptions of 
this .sort were frequent in the 
nursery of Baron Munchausen, 
for he always believed, he said, 
in sticking to the facts, and he 
grew up with the same con¬ 
scientious regard for getting the 
story right in every detail! 

The Baron Munchausen was a 
real person who lived from 1720 
to 1797. Doutbless he had many 
adventures, for he left home to 
fight for the Russians against the 
Turks, but eventually he settled 
down on his estates at Boden- 
werder, in Hanover. He was a 


geniat and hospitable nobleman, 
always entertaining guests in his 
castle with tales of his amazing 
exploits. 

We owe our knowledge of them 
to one of these guests, Rudolph 
Erich Raspe. Raspe himself was 
I a queer character; a scholar, but 
also a swindler. He got into 
trouble in Germany, escaped to 
England, and eventually died in 
Donegal in 1794. 

To earn a little money he wrote 
anonymously in English the 
yams he had heard Munchausen 
tell, and they were first pub¬ 
lished in 1785. In 1786 the pub¬ 
lisher brought out a larger 
edition entitled: Gulliver Re¬ 
viv’d: the Singular Travels, Cam¬ 
paigns, Voyages, and ' Sporting 
Adventures of Baron Munnik- 
houson, commonly pronounced 


J£idderminster now has a 
children’s .museum to which 
boys and girls may bring then- 
own exhibits. 

The museum has been started 
by Mr L. W. Horsfall, the town’s 
librarian, who t saw the pos¬ 
sibilities when 'a boy brought 
along some spurs worn by his 
uncle in the 1914-18 war and 
wanted them put in the town’s 
museum. Go a glass-enclosed 
case has been set up in a 
partitioned-off section of the 
public library to display articles 
brought by children. 


Munchausen; as he relates them 
over a bottle when surrounded 
by his friends. 

Owing to their high spirits, 
their satire, and, indeed, their 
laughter-provoking absurdities, 
the Baron Munchausen’s tales 
became very popular, and were 
translated into German—much 
to the annoyance of the Baron 
himself. 

The stories have been illus¬ 
trated by many famous artists, 
including Rowlandson, Cruik- 
shank, and Gustav Dore. 

The C N is to publish a picture 
version of The Astonishing Ad¬ 
ventures of Baron Munchausen. 
The first instalment will appear 
on this page next week. Make 
sure of receiving your CN regu¬ 
larly by placing a firm order with 
a newsagent. 


About twelve exhibits are 
shown at a time, and each has 
a note with the name and address 
of the lender. Articles so far 
have included a horse’s tooth, a 
miniature piano which can be 
played, an ostrich egg, a stone 
from King Solomon’s quarry in 
Palestine, a sampler made by a 
great - gre-t - grandmother, and 
foreign dolls, coins, and postage 
stamps. 

The experiment is proving a 
groat success, and there is a 
waiting-list of articles to be 
exhibited. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 24, 1950 

History of 
Herbals 

J7]dinburgh University has a 
fascinating exhibition which 
traces from earliest times the 
history of “herbals ”—the guides 
to medicinal plants and other 
drugs of animal and mineral 
origin. They date as far back 
as Dioscorides, a Greek physician 
in the service of Nero, but the 
earliest to be published was prob¬ 
ably the Hortus Sanitatus a 
crudely-illustrated work from 
Mainz in 1484. 

The discovery of America 
brought many vegetable remedies, 
and these were described in a 
book by Monarde de Seville, the 
English translation of which was 
called, Joyfull newes out of the 
Newe founde world (1557). It 
contains the first picture of the 
tobacco plant in a printed book. 
Another of the early herbals Is 
that of John Gerard (1597); he 
was the first to grow potatoes in 
this country—in his herbal garden 
in Holborn, London. 

Herbals were eventually re¬ 
placed by pharmacopoeias, the 
first of which came from Flor¬ 
ence in 1498. In 1618 the Royal 
College of Physicians, published 
one with 2000 entries, including 
mithridatum and theriac, anti¬ 
dotes to poison with more than 
50 ingredients. In 1864 the 
General Medical Council pub¬ 
lished the British Pharmacopoeia, 
which reached its seventh edition 
in 1948. 


Anglo-French 

Steamer 

T«e Brighton, the new cross- 
Channel steamer on the New- 
haven to Dieppe route, which 
started its service the other day, 
is owned jointly by British Rail¬ 
ways and the Societe Rationale 
des Chemins' de fer Francais. 
Her crew, however, are British. 

She is the. sixth ship of this 
name, and can carry 1450 pas¬ 
sengers. One of her features is 
her large streamlined aluminium 
funnel. 

At the entrance to her buffet 
is an oil painting of the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton, painted by 
Hesketh Hubbard, and presented 
by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Brighton. 


CHILDREN’S OWN MUSEUM 


THE MERCHANT 



When Bassanio confessed to have parted with 
the ring she had given him, Portia pretended 
to be angry and cried : I’ll die for’t but some 
woman had the ring, Bassanio declared : No 
woman had it, but a civil doctor, Which did 
refuse three thousand ducats of me, And begg’d 
the ring ; the which i did deny him. And suffered 
him to go displeased away; Even he that did 
uphold the very life Of my dear friend . . . I 
was enforced to send it after him. 


OF VENICE—Final Instalment of Shakespeare’s Popular Drama 



Antonio spoke up for Bassanio : I once did lend 
my body for his wealth; Which but for him that had 
your husband’s ring, Had quite miscarried : I dare 
be bound again, My soul upon the forfeit, that your 
lord Will never more break faith advisedly. Portia 
handed him the ring. By heaven, it is the same I 
gave the doctor ! cried Bassanio in bewilderment. 
And pardon me,my gentle Gratiano; said Nerissa, 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s clerk, 
Did give me this. 


Portia laughed. You're all amazed: she said. 
Here is a letter ; read it at your leisure; It comes 
from Padua, from Bellario : There you shall find 
that Portia was the doctor, Nerissa there her 
clerk : Lorenzo here Shall witness I set forth 
as soon as you, And even but now return'd. To 
Antonio she continued-; And I have better news 
in store for you Than you expect : unseal this 
letter soon ; There you shall fmd three of your 
argosies Are richly come to harbour suddenly. 


Were you the doctor and I knew you not ? cried 
Bassanio. Were you the clerk and yet I knew you 
not ? exclaimed Gratiano. Sweet lady, you have 
given me life and living; For here I read for certain 
that my ships Are safely come to road, said Antonio. 
Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way Of starved 
people, said Lorenzo. And Gratiano declared ; 
Well, while I live I'll fear no other thing So sore as 
keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. Then they all went 
indoors to hear the whole of Portia’s story. 


Beginning on this page next week—Picture Version of the fabulous adventures of the amazing Baron Munchausen 
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A complete short story of 

Morgan of the Mounties 

A BLOWLAMP 

IN THE WILDS 1 

♦ 

by Frank S. Pepper j 



The Children’s Newspaper, June 24, 1950 


A tremendous thunderstorm, 
breaking over Hemlock 
Valley, caught Corporal 
Tim Morgan of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police as he 
was driving back in pitch dark¬ 
ness at the end of a routine tour 
of inspection of his district. It 
was a great relief to him- when, 
through driving rain, - the 
Mountie post showed up in the 
headlights of his car. 

An extra loud clap of thunder 
broke overhead as he let him¬ 
self in and groped for the light 
switch. 

There was a click as he 
pressed it down, but no flooding 
light. Tim fumbled in his pocket 
for matches, muttering im¬ 
patiently to himself. 

“Power lines down! Half the 
valley will be in darkness. I 
hope no trouble breaks tonight,” 
he said. 

He struck a match and went 
to a cupboard where he kept an 
emergency supply of candles. He 
took out two, lit one, and was 
just about to light the other 
when his telephone rang. 

H F dropped the unlit candle 
into his pocket and picked 
up the receiver. The caller was 
Sergeant Harding, from head¬ 
quarters. 

"The survey plane hasn’t 
reported back, Corporal,” an¬ 
nounced the sergeant. "Have 
you seen or heard anything of 
it since the storm broke?” 

Tim’s eyebrow's went up. 

He knew that a photographic 
air survey of the district was 
being made to enable govern¬ 
ment officials to assess the value 
of the timber in the Hemlock 
Valley area. 

"What would they be doing?” 
asked Tim. "They couldn’t take 
photographs after dark.” 

"There’s no need to make 
obvious remarks, Corporal,” 
snapped Sergeant Harding. 
“Even I had thought of that.” 

“Sorry!” answered Tim, grin¬ 
ning, to himself. 

“The plane carries a crew of 
three, and may have been forced 
down in your area.” 

“Is it equipped with radio?” 
asked Tim. 

“Yes; but no messages have 
been picked up. Doc Watts is 
standing by here, and we have 
a helicopter ready to take off 
the moment we get any news. 
.If the aircraft is down in your 
district, it’s up to you to trace 
it, Corporal. And hurry! This 
is an emergency! ” 

(Jorporal Tim started to say 
something, but the line was 
dead. The sergeant had rung 
off. 

“There are times,” Tim told 
himself, “when I’m expected to 
work miracles.” 

How was he to set about 
tracing a lost plane which 
might be anywhere in the hun¬ 
dreds of square miles of wooded 
mountains and wild, lonely 


country which surrounded the 
post? 

Officially, Tim looked after 
the district single-handed, but 
had this been really true his job 
in Hemlock Valley would have 
been an impossible one. But 
Tim had friends everywhere, 
and in an emergency like this 
he knew that he could count 
on every one of them to help 
him. 

He cranked the handle of his 
old-fashioned telephone, calling 
the local storekeeper who also 
worked the Hemlock Valley 
switchboard. ' 

“This is going to keep you 
busy, Fred,” said Corporal Tim. 
“I want to talk to everyone in 
the Valley who has a ’phone.” 

In the pitch darkness, with the 
storm still raging, it would have 
been worse than useless for Tim 
to go out and try to look for 
the missing airmen. He could 
do better than that without 
leaving his office. He could 
spread the news all over the 
Valley. Surely someone, some¬ 
where, would have news of the 
plane? 

JJe made call after call. No 
one was able to tell him any¬ 
thing, but soon all those he had 
spoken to were wrapping up and 
venturing out into the storm to 
spread the news farther among 
neighbours who had no tele¬ 
phones. 

After that there was nothing 
to do but wait. 

It was in the early hours of 
the morning when Tim’s tele¬ 
phone rang. The call was from 
Ed Bland, a trapper. 

“I just got in, Tim. The storm 
caught me, and I’ve been shelter¬ 
ing. My wife told me about your 
message. I think I may have 
something. I was up on Great 
Bear Point last evening when 
I fancied a heard a plane. 
Couldn't be sure—the gale was 
so noisy. A little after that I 
heard a crash. I figured at the 
time that it was a tree falling. 
Could have been your plane, 
though.” 

“It sounds promising,” Tim 
agreed. “Great Bear Point is 
strange territory to me, though. 
How do I get there?” 

“You can’t reach it with a 
car. It’s a long-hike. Drive up 
here and I’ll take you there,” 
offered Ed. 

J)awn was just breaking when 
Corporal Tim drove up to 
the trapper’s cabin. Ed hadn’t 
been to bed; he was waiting on 
the porch. Mrs Bland had 
packed them some food. 

Tim shouldered a first-aid kit 
and some rope Which he took 
from the car, and they set -iff, 
Ed leading the way. 

They had been climbing and 
scrambling about four hours 
without once seeing a living soul, 
when Ed hauled himself up on 
to a rocky point and paused for 
breath. 

“I was standing right here 


when I heard it,” he declared. 
The crash came from way over 
there about a mile to a mile 
and a half, I’d guess.” 

“We’ll take a look,” decided 
Tim. 

Ed, with a trapper’s instinct 
for distance and direction, had 
make no mistake. The plane 
was right where he said it 
would be. Two men were stand¬ 
ing disconsolately beside it. A 
third was lying under the shelter 
of a kind of tent improvised 
from a broken wing. 

! J'im gave a shout as he scram¬ 
bled towards the plane. The 
two men ran forward with eager 
expressions. 

“Gosh! How did you find us? 
We never expected to see any¬ 
one,” confessed one. “We had 
to make a forced landing, and 
our pilot’s hurt. We’ve got to 
get him to a doctor.” 

“It’d take hours to carry him 
to my car,” declared Tim, “but 
we can do better than that. Doc 
Watts is standing by at head¬ 
quarters with a helicopter wait¬ 
ing to bring him here just as 
soon as we give the word. 
How’s your radio?” 

“Can’t get a sound out of it,” 
said one of the airmen grimly. 

While Tim was administering 
first-aid to the injured man Ed 
opened the food packages that 
his wife had sent. There was 
no chance to warm anything. It 
was impossible to light a fire. 
The dead underbrush had been 
drenched by the heavy rain. 

Tim turned his attention to 
the wireless set. 

“I’v'e replaced the broken 
valves but some of the connec¬ 
tions are' broken,” explained 
one of the crew. 

“We’ve simply got to make it 
work somehow,” Tim insisted. 
“Can’t you repair them?” 

“Not without some heat to 
melt the solder on the wires,” 
answered the flyer. 

Tim struck a match and held 
it to the loose end of one of 
the wires. The flame flickered 
in the breeze. It burned his 
fingers. He dropped the match 
and struck another. 

The solder remained obstin¬ 
ately unmelted. By the time that 
Tim had run through half his 
stock of matches they still hadn’t 
repaired even one joint. Occa¬ 
sionally the solder showed signs 
of beginning to run, but each 
time the match burned down 
before it was fluid enough to 
make a joint. By the time Tim 
managed to strike a fresh match 
the solder had cooled off again. 

“It’s no good. You have to 
have a steady, continuous 
flame,” the airman said. 

'T’im searched his pockets. 

“Why didn’t I think of 
this before?” he exclaimed, and 
brought out the candle he had 
dropped in there when the ser¬ 
geant had telephoned him. 

“This may be the answer to 
our problem,” he declared, light¬ 
ing it. 

“Why, ■ that’s great!” ex¬ 
claimed . the airman as he took 
the lighted candle. "We shan’t 
be long now.” 

Before very long he had 
changed his mind. The candle 
proved too thick and clumsy to 
be used among the mass of 
wiring. When he ■ tried tilting 
the candle to reach the broken 
joints the flame wobbled in all 
directions but the right one, and 
molten wax dropped into the set. 

“You and your bright ideas,” 
Continue! on page 10 









You're going to show us crepel 

soles getting onto sandals 
aren't you,Mr Cballoner ? 




SAID T£SSA 


2 (First —the cutting, done on this press. 

■ — \ A knife is placed in 

position on the rubber 
dnd the lop of the press 
bangs down on the ^ 
knife. Soles and I 
‘runners' are cut_ 
Separately on 
the same^ (i ^ 
machine} ^ ^, 



f y One momenO. 
Here the insole 
is stapled to thgi 
upper-to r 
hold it firm,J, 

tacking does ( 

fYes - only staples are 

\metal.-Theyre taken 
ii •'/ out after stitching 

ill ^ I s tac ^ ine 

■( [threads are. 


Mow for the "runner'.’ This isa very ] 
thin layer of crepe rubber which is 
stitched to the insole. It makes a. 
better base for sticking (~7/^ 7^ 
the proper sole than ,— J 
the insole would .,—' \p 



^(tyhat a Smashing machin el) 

Yes - it rolls the!—. 

■5(cepe"runner* tomake) 
very firm and solid j 


This is "rough rounding"— the 
ti rubber and leather is trimmed 

0,f n ? a ‘> rf^ 

^ * I round the L Vi of 
edge of the 1 tL-’ 
“ S sandal. 1 v " 


W 


l 


. Now the real thick crepe soles 
are attached to the 
|“runners'' by means of 
great pressure. In 
that leather pad 
under the sole there' 
compressed air. 

Tsgr ' 



\\\ 
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NEXT MONTH. 


. Mother say the soles never 
[come off Clarks Sandals! 

[Well now you 
.know why' 

(Good bye - 
L thanks ■’ 
letting 
come 
What are 
going to 
next month 


Ah! 



^JLxaA<5 CHILDREN'S SHOES 


POSTER PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of extra large stamps 
from Hungary {"Bridge Reconstruction), 
San Marino (Anniversary of 1st U.S.A. 
stamp—very pretty colours), Ceylon (Now 
Constitution). Brazil (New York Fair), 
and Cermany (Leipzig Fair—very large), 
this fine packet of huge pictorial stamps 
free to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2Jd. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, Roydon. Ware . 


FREE! 


CEYLON INDEPENDENCE 
commemorative 
and 10 GERMANY 

Just ask to see my cheap Approvals and 
enclose 2 Id. stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section C N), 
Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire 



Obtainable from Stationers and Stores, 
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The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 


The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham, 



Give your hair 
the double 
benefit of 
Brylcreem.. 


Men who hit the headlines know that smartness counts 
— and count on Brylcreem for perfect grooming. It 
works in two ways—(1) Brylcreem grooms without 
gumming, restoring gloss to the hair. (2) Brylcreem s 
pure emulsified oils, with massage, have a valuable 
tonic effect, preventing Dry Hair and Dandruff. Treat 
your hair handsomely— 


Brylcreem 

,o«*«** 


County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Stanmore, Middx. 


royds 50/15 


Counting India’s Lions 


Jt would have astonished the 
British in India a few years 
ago to know that the year 1950 
would witness there a census¬ 
taking of lions. For in those 
days it was thought that India’s 
last lions would soon be disposed 
of, and that the vast peninsula 
would become a lionless land. 

The surviving animals were free 
to roam the Gir forest of Kathia¬ 
war, on the coast of Western 
India, which was the last strong¬ 
hold of the seemingly doomed 
man-eaters. 

Distinguished people visiting 
India in those days embarrassed 
local authorities by asking per¬ 
mission to shoot lions. One 
European royalty was so press¬ 
ing in his appeals that at last 
he was given permission; and in 


due course at the prince’s feet 
lay the lion he had shot. What 
was his sense of shame, how¬ 
ever, when, on examining his 
victim, he found that its claws 
were all gilded! It was-a lion 
that, having been kept as a pet 
in a maharajah's private zoo, had 
been sacrificed out of politeness to 
a prince who was insistent. 

Since then lions have been im¬ 
ported into India from Africa, 
and turned loose in the forest 
of Gir. Bigger and bolder than 
the native Indian lions, they have 
great manes and are fierce and 
aggressive in habit. Having 
multiplied greatly, their numbers 
have made it desirable to hold 
a lion census in the land where 
mourning for the last Indian 
example had seemed due. 


MORGAN OF THE MOUNTIES 


Continued trom page 9 
lie said impatiently. “We're no 
better off. than we were before. 
This won’t work.” 

Tim was frowning thought¬ 
fully. 

“Wait a minute! I haven’t 
finished yet,” he pleaded. “This 
has got to be made to work 
somehow—it’s all we’ve got.” 

He looked about until he found 
a thick stalk of dead grass. 
Breaking it off he drew out the 
middle, leaving himself with a. 
tough tube. 

H E held the candle upright so 
-as to bring the flame as close 
as possible to one of the broken 
connections. Then, taking a 
deep breath he held the stalk 
to his lips and blew steadily on 
the candle flame. 

The little tongue of flame, 


blown sideways, played directly 
on to the wire. 

The airman uttered an excited 
shout.' 

“Look! The solder is running! 
Corporal, you’re a marvel!” 

Thanks to Tim's ingenious 
blowlamp the broken connec¬ 
tions were mended one by one 
until at last the wireless was 
once again in working order. 

After that it was only a'matter 
of waiting for the helicopter to 
arrive, which it did in a very 
short time. 

Corporal Tim waved cheerfully 
as the machine whirred into the 
air again, carrying the injured 
pilot to safety. The airmen 
would have a lively story to tell 
when they returned to their base, 
but it was all in the day’s work 
to a resourceful Mountie. 

Another yam of Morgan of the 
Monntics trill appear next tecclt 


—BEDTIME CORNER - 

Caroline Loved Hats 


(Jaroline lived in the country 
miles away from any¬ 
where, so she loved staying 
with Grannie who lived in 
the town. It was so gay there, 
with people, and shops, and 
buses to ride in. 

On buses Caroline loved 
looking at ladies’ hats, and 
deciding which she wanted to 
try on herself. There was one 
lady, whom Grannie did not 
know but who got off and 
on at the same 
bus-stop, who 
wore the gayest 
hats. One 
morning she 
had one trim¬ 
med with a big 
scarlet bow. 

And on the 
afternoon of 
that day Caro¬ 
line got lost! 

She and 
Grannie had 
gone walking 
this time 
through a lot 
of side roads 
to a little shop 
where they 
sold special rug wool. • 

It was a most exciting little 
shop, rather like the one the 
Sheep kept in Alice Through 
The Looking Glass. And at 
once Caroline was busily look¬ 
ing at the host of things on 
the shelves. 

Suddenly she looked round 
and found that Grannie had 
gone! And so had the shop- 
woman. 

“Oh dear!” cried Caroline. 


“Arid Grannie probably said: 

‘ Come on,’ and I never heard 
her. I must run and find 
her.” 

But search the roads as she 
would, she could not see Gran¬ 
nie anywhere. And there was 
no-one else about to ask. 

“Whatever shall I do 
now?” said Caroline to her¬ 
self, almost in tears. 

And then who should turn 
the corner but the lady in the 
very gay hat. 

Caroline ran 
up to her and 
said: “Please, 
you get off at 
the same bus- 
stop as us, and 
I’m lost.” 

“Well, I’ve 
noticed in 
which house 
you live,” said 
the ladv kindly. 
“So I’ll take 
you home.” 

But just as 
they were 
setting off 
Grannie came 
hurrying round 
the corner. She had only just 
stepped into the shop-woman’s 
sitting-room to see a wool 
rug she had made, she told 
them. And when she had re¬ 
turned, Caroline had left the 
shop. 

However, all now ended 
happily. And next day Caro¬ 
line went to tea with the 
lady and had the fun of try¬ 
ing on all her hats! 

Jane Thornicroft 
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STAMP 

BOOK 


FREE 56 

k This new and fascinatin'; book is FREE A 
T to all genuine stamp collectors. You can j 
y amaze ’your friends by telling them about ^ 

► the people who have their portraits on j 
the stamps in your collection. With 192 ^ 
^ ILLUSTRATIONS you can sec the MEN" 4 

► and WOMEN who are IMMORTALIZED J 
on the stamps. There are 350 SHORT ^ 
L LIFE STORIES about these people. These A 
^ 56 PAGES with a multi-coloured cover j 
y contain a Goldmine of information for ^ 
. every collector. It is FREE to all on- a 
^ closing 6d. (two 3d. stamps) for'postage j 
y and packing and requesting our famous ^ 

► Approvals and price list of albums and a 
sets. (Without Approvals 1/6.) v 

►LISBURN & TOWNSEND 1 

f LTD. (CN) I 

£ WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 4 

APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elseWhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enables us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection! 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C N), South Hackney, London, E.9. England 

__ Established 19S0 _ 
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This Fine Stamp included in a New Issue 
Packet FREE to genuine stamp collectors 
asking for our Famous Approvals, and 
enclosing 3d. stamp to : 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (Dept. C N), 
226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. 


SHIPS and TRAINS FREE 



This beautiful SAILING SHIP from 
Monaco together with FISHING SMACK 
from Chile, EXPRESS TRAIN from 
BELGIUM and early RAILWAY ENGINE 
from Denmark will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all applicants for Approvals 
sending 2id. postage. 
BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


8 AEROPLANE 

STAMPS 

ALL LARGE, inc. Triangular Liberia; 
China; Poland, etc. Send 3d. for postage 
requesting famous Approvals. Why not join 
“ THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
Approvals sent monthly. You will receive a 
Badge, Membership Card with Code and list 
of Girts. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 61, 
_CANTERBURY, Kent. 


-25 SPAIN FREE- 

This interesting packet containing 23 
All Different Stamps, with several large 
and obsolete issues will be Bent 
absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
enclosing 2 Jd. postage and asking to see 
our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish). 
Bridgnorth Stamp Co. (CN 33), Bridgnorth. 


FREE 

BR. Col.pkt. 

including this 
fine stamp. 
Also map 
stamp of Falk¬ 
land Is. Dep. 
and others for 
your collec¬ 
tion. Request 
our discount 
Approvals and enclose 3d. stamp. 
Stanley Gibbons famous Strand 
Album 10/6 plus 9d. postage. 
R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. cn> 

99 DARTMOUTH RD„ LONDON, N.W.2. 
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Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you , ve.collectcd2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will theh send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

,-SEND THIS COUPON NOW-, 

j TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, I 

| LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 | 

I Please enrol me at a Member , I enclose j 

1 P.O. for if 6. | 

_ 1 

1 



NAME... 


...PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS, 


m 


LIGHTWEIGHT POST FREE 

SPORTS 15/- 

_ BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm. Objective*. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu- 
pillary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 

Genuine >& High Power 

POCKET 

5/* 



TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 

_ emllesf Bring It closer! Specification: 

8* open. 4J* closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Fiefd or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST. 'ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 



“TABLE 

CRICKET” 


The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of 
miniature men, ball and 
stumps with bails. Over- 
arm bowling:, double 
wickets and all the “ outs ’’ 
dean bowled, stumped, 
etc. Googlies, breaks, and 
even body-line bowling. Hits for six, 
four and odd runs. 

Send 3d. stamp for all details 
and Order Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH 

f? The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


such 

caught. 


Education 
For Leisure 

]\£ore than 300 boys and girls 
from ten secondary schools in 
various parts of London are 
taking part this month and next 
in an “education for leisure ’’ 
experiment which may be copied 
by education authorities all over 
the country. They are learning 
“trek camping ” in small groups 
of twos and threes as an exercise 
in individual effort and in obser¬ 
vation of the countryside; and 
their instructors are their own 
teachers, who accompany them 
with rucksacks, and camping and 
cooking kit. 

The scheme has been pioneered 
by the London County Council, 
and the teachers concerned in it 
were themselves taught the art of 
lightweight camping in Regent’s 
Park last summer by experts from 
the Camping Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the 
College of Physical Education. 

This year the children will 
camp at fixed sites, mostly in 
Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Hert¬ 
fordshire. Later they will go on 
short treks, camping where they 
find a suitable spot. 

“We hope, if the scheme works 
out well,” an official of the LCC 
.has stated, “to introduce this 
kind of individual camping into 
our school curriculum with a view 
to helping children to enjoy their 
leisure when they are older in a 
healthy, agreeable way.” 


Sydney Honours 
a Pioneer 

'J’he name of the first qualified 
architect to practise in Aus¬ 
tralia has been given to the New 
South Wales Housing Commis¬ 
sion’s giant blocks of 3Q9 resi¬ 
dential fiats which will help to 
relieve housing congestion in the 
heart of Sydney. 

The architectural pioneer so 
honoured is Francis Greenway, 
who was sent out from England 
to Australia as a convict in 1814. 
Like many other so-called con¬ 
victs in those days, he had 
committed only a minor offence. 

Francis Greenway was a fine 
architect, artist, and craftsman. 
These talents ran in his family, 
one of whom built Beau Nash’s 
house at Bath. 

In 1816 Governor Lachlan 
Macquaire, who selected some of 
the most capable convicts to 
become leaders in the new 
Colony, appointed Greenway to 
be Government Civil Architect. 

Greenway prepared wonderful 
plans for the city of Sydney. If 
only they had been carried out 
fully, Sydney would have been 
an architectural marvel. As it 
is, much of Greenway’s work 
remains in Sydney still, notably 
the Circular Quay, St. James’s 
Church in King Street, the Hyde 
Park Barracks, and the Con- 
servatorium of Music. 


10,000 THANKS 

Betters of thanks for gifts of 
apples have been sent by 
nearly ten thousand British 
schoolchildren to the President, 
of British Columbia Tree Fruits 
Ltd, and, in addition, there have 
been many letters from classes 
and groups. 

Over 7000 schools in Great 
Britain shared in the gift of 
1,250,000 boxes of apples sent to 
the people of Britain by the fruit 
growers of the Okanagan Valley. 
About two million children ate 
the apples. 


Swedish Paintings 
of an English Saint 

recently-discovered series of 
ancient wooden panels with 
paintings of the life, martyrdom, 
and miracles of St Thomas 
Becket has just been put on 
view in the National Historical 
Museum of Stockholm. 

The discovery of these magnifi¬ 
cent examples of medieval art is 
a fascinating story. Forty years 
ago the finder. Professor Andreas 
Lindblom, now Director of the 
Scandinavian Museum, was at¬ 
tracted by the description he 
found in an old book of an 
ancient wooden church at Bjor- 
sater. This church no longer 
’existed, but in the tower of the 
new church built to replace it 
he discovered about fifty wooden 
boards covered with painted 
scenes. An equal number of 
painted boards had been used in 
the construction of the modern 
church, and these were removed 
only last year. 

Jig-Saw Puzzle 

Fitting the painted boards to¬ 
gether in correct sequence was 
no easy task. Nearly half the 
original boards had disappeared, 
while a great number of those 
surviving were badly damaged. 
Moreover, some of the boards 
were twenty feet long and they 
made an unwieldy jig-saw puzzle. 
This difficulty was overcome by 
photographing the paintings and 
then working out a model plan 
from the photographs. As the 
result of much careful an<J pains¬ 
taking work 15 scenes, some only 
fragmentary, have been re¬ 
covered; and they are believed 
to be the work of a 14th-century 
Swedish artist. 

The paintings present in ex¬ 
quisite fashion the life of St 
Thomas from his consecration 
as Archbishop of Canterbury to 
his murder in Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral in 1170. 

It is not really strange that 
such a series of paintings should 
be found in a Swedish church, 
for the assassination of Becket 
shook the whole of Christendom. 
Altars were erected to the 
English saint in several places in 
Sweden, including the cathedral 
of Linkoping. The parish church 
of Bjorsater was within the 
diocese of Linkoping. • 


BRITISH BOYS FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

'J'he Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria, Australia, has a 
scheme to obtain a hundred 
orphan boys, between the ages 
of eight and twelve, from Britain. 

The boys will live in a big 
country house with a farm 
attached, at Dhurringile, be 
educated at State and High 
Schools, and trained in modern 
farming methods. 

If any boys decide to adopt 
farming as a career, the church 
will ■ place” them with chosen 
farmers where they will have an 
excellent start. Other boys who 
prefer to enter a trade or pro¬ 
fession will similarly be given 
every assistance and encourage¬ 
ment. 

' The Victorian Presbyterian 
Church and the Commonwealth 
.Government of Australia will be 
jointly responsible for these boys 
until they reach a state of in¬ 
dependence. The Revd Andrew 
Boag of the Presbyterian Church 
is at present in Britain and is 
anxious to meet any likely can¬ 
didates. He can be- addressed c/o 
Australia House, London, W C 2. 
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It’s Sports Day at School. Jimmie and Billy, 
the boy next door, are all set to beat the record ! 



They’re both in the ioo yds. 
sprint. “On your toes!” Gosh, 
just watch them go! Jimmie 
wins by yards. 


Now for the High Jump. Jimmie 
reaches 4ft. 6ins. clearing 3 inches 
higher than Billy and wins 
another event. 



Prizegiving. Jimmie’s won 6 
cups. “How do you do it?” asks 
Billy. “I never win.” “Come 
home with me,” grins Jimmie, 
‘and I’ll show you,” 



“Here’s my secret,” says Jimmie, 
“I train on Welgar Shredded 
Wheat. Mum gives it me for 
breakfast, tea or supper every 
day.” 


The Welgar Boy says: 

“There’s nothing like Welgar Shredded Wheat for 
strength and stamina. To win, at work or sports, 
you need the nourishment of Welgar Shredded 
Wheat. Ask your Mother to write for the NEW 
Welgar Recipe Book, to Dept. C.U.6, The Shredded 
Wheat Co. Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
today!” 

WeiGAM SHREDDED WHEAT 

The All-Day Food You Just Can’t Beat! 


modern boys and girls write 


With BIR0ETTE 


And why not ? No pen gives 
clearer, more easy-to-read writing. 
You can use Biroette for school 
work and for out-of-school work. 
Biroette writes anywhere in dry 
or wet weather—even on wet 
paper—and the writing is always 
perfectly clear. 

Your parents or your grown-up 
brothers and sisters use Biroette 
for THEIR writing. Why shouldn’t 
you be as up-to-date as they are ? 



PRICE 


and don’t 

forget BIRO MINOR 


It gives the same kind of writing as 
Biroette and you can have blue, red, 
green or black. PRICE 4/1J 


Manufactured by The Miles-Martin Pen Co. Ltd. 2011 
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The Bran Tub 


Finding the Average 

Jack: I have added this 
column of figures four times, sir. 

Teacher: That’s most thorough 
of you. 

Jack: Thank you, sir; here 
are the four answers. 

June Halves 

The names of six famous people 
with anniversaries in June— 
a surgeon, a 17th-century poet, 
a 19th-century comic poet, a 
painter, a schoolmaster, and a 
preacher—are hidden in this 
puzzle. 

BAR LEY 
WIT HAM 
RUB OLD 
HAR ENS 
WES HER 
ARN VEY 

Can you match up the heads and 

tails? Ans&er next u'Cc'z 

How to Grow Rich 

W HV is a pound note worth 
more than a sovereign?'’ 
asked Harry. 

“But it isn’t,” replied Dick. 

“Well, if you fold it you double 
it. and when you unfold it you 
find it increases.” 

Tongue-Tvnster 

Here is an advertisement that 
appeared in a hatter’s shop- 
wind oil 1 . See hoio quickly you 
can repeat it. 

(")f all the felts that I ever felt 

• I never felt a felt like this felt 
felt. 

By Hook or by Crook 

||y this we mean that if we 
cannot do a thing by one 
method we will do it by another. 
As to the origin of the phrase, 
one authority suggests it refers 
to two exceptionally brilliant 
lawyers named Mr Hook and Mr 
Crook. People who wished to 
fight some legal battle did their 
utmost to obtain the services of 
whichever of these two gentle¬ 
men was available, and there 
arose the expression: “I’ll win 
the case by Hook or by Crook." 

Another explanation lies in the 
old custom of allowing the poor 
of a manor to go into the forests 
and collect wood, armed with 
hook and crook. What they 
could not reach with their hook 
they could pull down with their 
crook. 


Jacko Catches It Again 



The Children's Newspaper, June 24, 1950 

Find the Name 

Below are the clues to four 
u-ords. The first and last letters 
of each tuord will give' the 
fumbled name of a British 
Possession that has been much in 
the news. Can you find the name? 

1. The outer covering of an ear 
of maize or corn. 

2. Canadian province; also a 
famous lake. 

3. One of the parts of speech.' 

4. He composed the Peer Gynt 

Suite. Answer next ’.celt 


“I’ll show you how an expert catches 
a butterfly,” said Jacko knowingly. 

Do You Know That. . .? 

'The highest tides in the world 
(70 feet range) are ex¬ 
perienced in the Bay of Fundy, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. - . The 
smallest tidal ranges (two inches) 
are experienced at Zara in the 
Adriatic Sea. 

Jx our winter, the Earth is 
actually nearer to the Sun 
than it is in summer. 

JJhotographs taken by V2 
rockets at a height of 100 
miles show the curvature of 
the Earth in a striking manner. 

/JHhere are no seasons in Equa¬ 
torial regions. Temperature 
contrasts between day and night 
are much more pronounced 
than the differences experienced 
throughout the year. 

JTine particles of volcanic dust 
from the Krakatoa eruption 
of 1883 were carried round the 
world several times in the upper 
atmosphere. 

A Hand on the Land 

T-I'elping the farmer is glorious 
fun, 

Hoeing and weeding, out in the 
sun. 

Fetching the cows home, turning 
the hay. 

Leading old Dobbin, a huge 
dapple-grey. 

Feeding the chickens, collecting 
the eggs; 

Brushing the horses, washing . 
their legs. 

Scouring the milk pails, picking 
the fruit, 

Driving the pigs where there’s 
acorns to root. 

Farm work is healthy, we all 
think it grand, 

And the farmer is usually glad 
of a hand. 


LET THEM PLAY IN 

Any weather—anywhere 
A 4-Pole 

WIGWAM 

07/C ... A child can erect it alont 

Ol U Nr 5 ft. overall height 
5 yards round baseline 
showerproof jungle 
light material — 4 

collapsible poles 
tor easy storage 
—tie across en¬ 
trance — can 
be used in¬ 
doors with¬ 
out eittra 
fittings— 
Beautifully 
produced—■ 
An Ideal Summer Toy—Will last for Years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 



THE SEASON’S 
WINNING RACKET 

Multi-ply laminated frame—gut that will 
stand the play of the strongest—leather grip 
—beautifully finished—perfectly balanced. 

We guarantee to refund 
your money within seven 
days of receipt if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 

Yours for 32f 6 

or 

Complete with Pres* 

40/- 

Send 32/6 plus 

2/- post and pkg., 
and state weight 
required. 

Junior U or 12 oz. 

Senior 12J, 13, 131 < 

BUY BRITISH AND BE SURE 



RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES 

(Dept. CN 32) 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.I, and Branches. 


With a professional flick of the 
wrists he swished down the bag. 

Michael and King Willow. 

j^Jichael has played three in¬ 
nings at cricket so far and 
has a creditable average—exactly 
14. He’s improving, too—his 
second innings was double his 
first and his third innings 
double his second. 

Can you give his score for each 
innings? Answer next week 

The Bat 

'J'he bat is blind, they say, and 
found 

In belfries big, and belfries small. 
For me the bat means simply 
this: 

It seldom hits the wretched ball. 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Ferocious Shrews. “Oh, what 
a tiny mouse!” exclaimed Ann, 
pointing to a small, brown, 
velvet-coated creature’. 

“It’s a shrew.” replied her 
brother Don. “Look at its long 
curved snout and tiny eyes. I’ve 
never seen such a small one.” 

“Perhaps it’s a baby one.” 
suggested Ann. 

“It is a Pygmy-shrew,” ex¬ 
plained Farmer Gray arriving 
on the scene “They are the 
smallest of our British mammals; 
an average specimen measures 
about two inches, excluding the 
tail. Although styled “shrew- 
mice,” shrews are not mice, as 
an examination of their teeth 
will show. They belong to the 
Insectivora. Shrews possess a 
most ferocious disposition.” 

Riddle-My-Name 

]yjY first’s in bowl, not bat. 

My next in flower and tree; 
My third’s in thin, not fat; 

My fourth’s in third, not three; 
My last’s in yarn, not chat— 

A darling, you’ll agree. 

Answer next u eck 

Help 

J^ent Collector : I must give 
warning that the landlord is 
going to raise your rent. 

Tenant: “That’s good news; I 
cannot manage to raise.it my¬ 
self. 

No Wonder 

p UFFED a greedy old man of 
* Clovelhj, 

“My ivord, that ivas~ excellent 
felly.” 

Smiled his small Chinese cook. 
“Catchee floggies in blook.” 

Now the old man complains he's 
not welly. 

A Good Test 

“H ow do - vou tell the age of 
a chicken?” asked John. 

“By the teeth,” replied Dick. 
“But chickens have no teeth. 
“No; but I have.” 


But instead of the outsize butterfly 
he caught the outsize pepper pot. 

Sage Saw 

Do not be laughed into that 
which you know to be wrong. 


Last week’s 
Answers 
Counting Sheep 

There were 120 
sheep in the flock 

Riddle-My-Name 

Roderick 
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